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Personality. 
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My world and I hate it. 
Community involvement 
Leisure time. : 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Nebraska Special Education Prevocational Guide, Junior 
High Level, is a continuation of the innovative adbrogch for 
planning the education of Educable Mentally Handicapped children 
and youth. 

One of the major objectives of this guide is to lay the 
foundation for maximum self-sufficiency of these students in 
various educational settings. 

It is hoped this guide can extend the continuum through the 


Senior High Special Education program. 
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FOREWORD 


TIPS FOR THE BEGINNING TEACHER 


(Alfred L. Lazar, Calif. State College at Long Beach. 
Calvin C. Nelson, Ph.D., University of Southern California) 


The first year of teaching in a special class for the mentally 
retarded will be the most difficult for a beginning teacher or for 
an experienced regular school teacher starting to teach a special 
.class for the first time. There will be considerable anxiety, 
frustration, and fatigue as the new teacher struggles through an 
unknown trail of requirements, procedures, and experiences that 
will eventually serve as guideposts in defining what exactly is to 
be the role of the new teacher. 


Before the First Day 


Generally speaking, most school districts require new teachers 
to report a few days before for orientation. 


Study the cumulative folders of your future pupils. Use the 
data to develop a tentative profile of each pupil regarding 
academic achievement, social, emotional, and medical background. 
Identify and become aware of any specific problems or recommen- 
dation (e.g.,maybe a child is on medication). Furthermore, the 
data can be used to develop a class matrix for total class planning. 
The stronger your background knowledge of your pupils, the 
greater your chance of understanding them and effectively planning 
tentative lessons, and the intermediate range goals for both 
individualized and group type of experiences and activities. 

This is the first step toward prescriptive teaching. 


Study the procedures for obtaining audio-visual materials, 
and the use and sharing of such resources. Some special classes 
might have some materials located in the special room for full time 
use by the teacher; other equipment might have to be shared. 
Many districts have instructional centers from which items can 
be drawn. 


The following suggestions can serve as a rule of thumb, and 
should become a part of the teacher's planning and procedure in 
daly ate arrse 
. See the child first and the handicapping label second. 
Plan a proper balance of individualized and group experiences. 
From the beginning be firm but fair with all students. 
This ‘is essential. for :class: contro. 

Be calm and patient, and use a soft voice. Remember that 
anger, shouting, and excitement are contagious. The 
students as a rule will look to the teacher to set the 
example. 

5. Smile and maintain a sense of humor. 
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Make the students feel that it is their room and not yours. 
Thus they must share in the responsibility for class 
management and housekeeping. 


Observe other teachers and share experiences with them. 
Don't complain in the teacher's lounge, nor make fun 
of your students. 


Establish routines for certain -tasks and room duties that 
are to be maintained by the students. Develop with the 
students specific room standards. 


Review cumulative folders from time to time and jot down 
observations about specific students. An effective 

technique is to make a special effort to observe one or two 
students per day. Maintain a log on each student's progress. 


Don't hesitate to ask questions or to seek help. The 
school principal, nurse, supervisors, psychologist, and 
janitor are there to help you. 


Do not bring your personal problems into the classrooms. 
This is one way of losing class and parental respect. 


Use evaluation in a positive manner. Help students 
develop some self-evaluation skills. 


Be sensitive to the pupils' feelings. Learn to be a 
good listener when students want to talk about their 
problems. 


Make oral and written directions clear and complete. 


Avoid such labels as silly, ‘lazy, stupid. Even though 
the student is handicapped, he still maintains a self concept. 


Be sure that the pupils participate in the planning, under- 
stand what they are going to do, why, and how to go about it. 


Teacher competency is a continuous thing, requiring con- 
certed effort and professional growth through reading, 
workshops, in-service projects, and so forth. 


Recommendations by psychologists are tentative and should 
be regarded as starting points, not necessarily solutions. 


OBJECTIVES 


There is a logical sequence to be followed in constructing, 
and teaching from any curriculum for Educable Mentally Handi- 
capped children and youth. 


First, the general goals should be clearly stated. Most 
authorities agree that self-realization, social competence, 


civic responsibility, and economic usefulness are as approprimace 
for the EMH student as for the normal one. 


Second, the curriculum content should be stated as com- 
petencies, skills, and concepts rather than as subject matter 
areas. 


Third, there must be clearly stated specific outcomes 
to be realized as a result of the daily class activities. 


Fourth, the method of presenting curricular content must 
be developed so that the stated competencies, skills, and 
concepts may be forthcoming. 


The Prevocational Guide and Activities has been designed 
to provide practical suggestions and direction without 
stifling the ingenuity of the teacher in application and 
adaptation to local situations. The following specific ob- 
jectives provided guidance in developing this material: 


1. Learning should be fun for the learner. 


2. Learning should provide awareness and preparation for 
job opportunities. 


3. Learning should improve meaningful oral, written, 
and sensory communication. 


4. Learning should help students choose and work toward 
personal goals. 


5. Learning should prepare the student to become a 
contributing member of society. 
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MANAGING CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR 
IS A TWO-WAY 
STREET 
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Through your observations and interactions with 
Students, you can help them dis mver their needs and 
wants in order to formulate personal life goals for 
tomorrow. Also, through the management systems you 
incorporate in your classroom you can motivate your 
students toward the achievement of these goals. When 
the child attains these goals, then independence and 
Self-discipline will follow. Specifically, this means 
your students will become goal-oriented as they have a 
Share in helping you plan the direction classroom 
management takes. 


Personal Life Goals 
Behavior Management to Achieve 


Ultimate Goal - - Self-Discipline and Independence 


PERSONAL LIFE GOALS 


Effective Communication- Establish desire for communicating 
now in order to build meaningful relationships with 
people tomorrow. (Refer to section on communication. ) 


Personal and Social Adjustment- The development of self- 
esteem and interaction with others contributes to 


making the student a functioning member of society. 
(Refer to section on personal and social adjustment.) 


Physical and Mental Health- Form healthy attitudes, proper 
values of mind and body that enable one to live a more 


enjoyable life. (Refer to section on physical and 
mental health.) 


Citizenship- Correlate the rights and obligations of 
school behavior and rules to rights and obligations 
of being a member of society. CT Rerer CO. Cryer 
responsibilities.) 


Management of Materials and Money- Establish values that 
will help the student make wise use of materials 
and money. (Refer to the section on mathematics 
Sk) rrS oy 


Vocational Adequacy- Establish preparations for work skills 
that insure competent and productive self-supporting 
citizens. (Refer to the section on planning for 
employment. ) 


Leisure Time- Plan the use of free time to the best 
advantage today in order to appreciate leisure time 
in the future. (Refer to section on leisure time. ) 


BEHAVIOR MANAGEMENT 


Definition: 


Behavior management is the attempt to change unacceptable 
behavior into a more desirable one. The classroom teacher 
has been using behavior modification techniques all 
through her teaching career although she has not called 
them by name. For example, when the teacher says to a 
Student, "After you finish your math, you may have ten 
minutes free time," she is using behavior modification. 


Terminology: 
A. Reinforcement- strengthen a learned way of behavior 


B. 


ce 


by giving a reward 


Stimulus- something that makes the student respond 
in the desired direction 


Response- reaction to.a stimulus 


How It Works: 
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Observe the child's behavior 


Pinpoint specific behavior that needs to be changed 


Record behavior (see chart), 
Decide how to modify or change behavior 


Implement to program 


Case Study: 


As an example of how the behavior modification techniques 
have worked for others, the following case study is presented: 


Mike was brought to the attention of the school psycholo- 
gist by an emergency phone call from the principal of an ele- 
mentary school. The psychologist met with the principal and 
teacher to discuss the disruptive behavior of one of their 
students. It seems as though Mike had no regard for school 
property or respect toward his peer group or teachers, etc. 

This student was exhibiting "gross negative behavior." The 
teacher and the principal had exhausted all measures for dealing 
with and controlling this child. The psychologist s fire 
approach was to observe in the classroom for a week, one hour 
per day, in an attempt to pinpoint the negative behaviors that 
the student was exhibiting. 

The psychologist made a list of four major behaviors which 
seemed to be of primary concern to the teacher. These were: 

1. Qut-of-seat behavior, 2. Talking without permission, 

3. Hitting and punching the other students in the classroom, 

and 4. Violent temper tantrums when corrected. When confronted 
with disciplinary action for negative behavior, Mike would 

deny that he did anything wrong and have a complete temper tantrum. 

After consulting with the teacher, the psychologist decided 
to concentrate on the behavior that was most obnoxious to the 
teacher--constant talking back and belligerence toward her. 
Therefore, talking-back behavior was a prime target for modi- 
fication or management. 

It was decided that the teacher and the student would in- 
dependently count the number of times he talked-out and/or 
talked-back in class. By use of golf counters and pencils 
and paper, each of them independently recorded the number of 
times the target behavior occurred. It was thought if the 
student were aware of the many times that he exhibited this 
type of behavior that he might not engage in it as often. Each 
day the student was to graph the number of marks which had 
been recorded. After a period of one week, it was discovered 
that little significant progress was being made with this 
student and that more rigid controls would have to be initiated. 

The psychologist had a conference with the student and 
explained to him that if he.could refrain from having more than 
nine outbursts in one day he could remain in school, but once 
he received ten violations his parents would be called to pick 
him up. He would have to leave school for the rest of the day. 
The day following the student conference, he had received 
ten marks by 10:00 a.m. Therefore, his parents were summoned 
to pick him up and take him home. Both the mother and 
school officials felt the student "had been getting away with" 


this type of behavior for as long as they could remember. The 
concensus was that the student still felt he could "get away 
with" this inappropriate behavior without fear of consequence. 

After the student was reinstated in school, for the next 
week he had only nine inappropriate behaviors each day-- 
obviously wel! aware of the limits imposed. He would get nine 
marks and then stop. It was decided that it would be effective 
to reduce the limit of infractions allowed to four per day. 
Along with this reduction of the limit allowed, it was decided 
to apply some positive effects for appropriate behavior. 

Every mark that he didn't receive he would get ten minutes of 
free time per day. The student seemed to respond very well 
Loy this. 

After a successful week of this type of procedure, and 
using free time to reinforce appropriate behavior, it was de- 
cided that all negative behaviors exhibited by this student 
would be recorded. Furthermore, he would be allowed a maximum 
of only four marks a day before being removed from school. 

The second day after this procedure was begun the student was 
dismissed from school but subsequently remained in school for 

a period of two weeks without being dismissed. It was felt that 
parental pressure also had a great effect upon this student's 
behavior--that is, picking him up at school probably was a 

great inconvenience for them, to say the least. Consequently, 
they were dealing with him more effectively. 

At the outset of the behavior modification, the parents 
were called in and behavior management techniques were esta- 
blished in the home. When the student was forcibly dismissed 
from school the parents were to ignore him and send him to his 
room where he could not engage in any of his favorite activities. 
When he had a good day at school he was given extra privileges. 

This student has now been maintaining himself for a period 
of two months without any infractions and without being sent 
home. His grades in school have significantly improved, and 
he gets along much better with his peer group and teachers. He 
also seems to have a better self-concept, as evaluated by 
teacher and parents. The following page contains a chart of 
the behavior that the student exhibited before and during 
management procedures. It is felt that by using certain be- 
havior management techniques that all behavior can be controlled-- 
academic as well as social. It is further felt that with some 
training the classroom teacher could handle this type of student 
without the continued assistance of an outside consultant. 

Once the teacher has learned to work with these procedures, 
she will need to consider some of the do's and dont's. 


Dr. Floyd Hudson 
University of Texas 


INTEREST INDICATORS 


Underline the answers you prefer. 
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Do you prefer to work with people or with things? 
Do you prefer mental activity or physical activity? 
Do you prefer indoor work or outdoor work? 

Do you like routine work or do you prefer variety? 


Do you prefer to be the leader or let someone else take the 
lead? 


Do you meet people easily or are you timid and retiring? 


Do you like to create things or do you prefer to work 
according to plan? 


Do you prefer system or irregularity in your work? 


Can you concentrate for long periods of time or do you soon 
become restless? 


Are you tactful, or do you sometimes speak too frankly? 


Do you work harmoniously with others, or do you prefer to work 
alone? 


Are you easily discouraged? 


Do you have a great deal of physical endurance or do you 
tire easily? 


Review yourself. What type of work might fit your interests? 


Modification of Child Behavior 


Blackham and Silberman 


A Method for Identifying Potential 


Reinforcers with Children 


The form listed below may be used to identify potential rein- 
forcers that may be useful with children. Whether a stimulus 

has reinforcement properties can only be determined empirically. 
That is, if a stimulus increases the probability that a 

response reoccurs, it is a reinforcer. The form listed below may be 
used to interview younger children who are not able to respond 

in writing or, for older children, the form may simply be given 

to the child to complete. 


Name: Age: School: Grade: 
Boy or Girl (Please circle one) 


1. If you were going into a store to buy three games, that you 
would like, what would they be? 


2. What special things do you like to work with in the classroom? 
Name three. 


3. What are three jobs in this classroom you like to do the most? 


4. If you went to a store and had $1.00 to spend on whatever 
you wanted, what would you buy? 


5. What things that you did not mention above do you like to do 
in your classroom or while you are at school (in the buildiiig 
or playground)? 

ij 


Added questions 


ips 


Te. 


What experiences have you had which made you feel good 
or important? 


What games do you enjoy leading? 


With whom do you enjoy working in a group? 


What library work do you enjoy doing? 


Would you like to tutor, or work with, a younger student? 


Would you like an older student to work with you? 


Reinforcers that Work 


Potentially reinforcing objects and individual and class 


activities, 


as determined by interviews with teachers 


that work with junior high students, are listed below: 


GIRLS 


Objects 


records 

teen magazines 

combs 

pens 

pictures of movie stars 

candy bars 

small toys for siblings or 
disadvantaged children 

paperback books 

make-up 

free lunch ticket 


BOYS 
Objects 


records 

car or sports magazines 
combs 

pens 

psychedelic posters 
candy bars 

key chain 

paperback books 

hair cream 

free lunch ticket 


TOTAL CUASSSAGCHIVITTIES 


listening to the radio 


talking 
time in 
typing 
looking 


Activities 


TO: aa rane iG 
class to do homework 


at teen magazine 


not having to take a test 


helping 
playing 
grading 
reading 
puzzles 


a younger child learn 
Scrabble 

papers 

a book 

(1,000 pieces) 


Activities 


talking 
getting 
working 
looking 
playing 
playing 
puzzles 
time in 


to a friend 

Ott Or Cc lassrearly 

on crafts or models 

at da car OneSports Magazine 
chess or checkers 

Monopoly 

(a, O00 cpaeces } 

class to do homework 


not having to take a test 


bringing in T.V. to watch special programs 


class party 


Sitting by whomever you want to 


listening to records 
field trips 

class debate 
watching a movie 


Frequency 
of 
Charted 
Daily 


Behavior 


Days 
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Type of behavior recorded 


Recording time period (e.g. 2 hrs. per day 


10 


Name of Student 


Teacher 


BEHAVIOR RATING SCALE 
(Devised by Harold F. Burks, Ph.D.) 


Age Grade 


School 


Date 


Please rate each and every statement by putting an X in the ap- 
propriate square after the statement. 
1 to 5 and represent the degree to which you have noticed the de- 

The basis for making a judgment are given below: 
not noticed this behavior at all. 


scribed behavior. 
iia you—have 
2 You have 
edien)-OUN.3-V-2 
(4) You have 


noticed the behavior 
noticed the behavior 
noticed the behavior 


large degree. 


(5) You have 


noticed the behavior 


1. Seemingly not affected by extremes 


of heat 
ENE COLE ii heyy eile. aera lt RRR, i Beli olin i titel aaah stl, | 


2. Poor coordination in large muscle activities | 


(games, etc.) 


The squares are numbered from 


LOvdgs acon uo ued nec. 
to a considerable degree. 


to an uncomfortable 
to a very large degree. 


Confusion in spelling and writing (jumbled).. 


a0 
4. Inclined to become confused 


in number 


uur oss mOiVvEeS si) lOgical responses... .<¢.... 

ES ACL 10a Ceiba [2.00 Teresa. ym o> aera ebro eh wie rer ana eld 
Wier docive ana restless... 2.) 0.5... 
erm MOK eS eat CYC: LEStera ats stecces fe ae yee tiners 2 


Daydreaming alternating with hyperactivity... 
Excessively meticulous, exacting, 
Rainer icmOl OSC att 1Cut. «cre nr ct ite tee eee cke' sola 


< 

6 

rf 

8. Quality of work may vary from day to day..... 
9. 

0 


Beet ordtic, tlignty or scattered behavior....... | 
12. Lacks a variety of responses, repeats | 
Pine sieek team tiietY OIA. cs Slated Gl 10.D,Sidin, <a sasiiestpaumsipsacgapaos ti anane 


Tomemetds iyo distracted, 


emromerand perseverance a. Yoh... 
he SO mUGTevaliG. CaS TeV. ss os. ase ace 6 


14 
Hoe wexplosive and unpredictable behavior......... 
foe Uncen more contused by punishment............. 
a tan Va a Sem Te OU OTN Gosiecs 6 sa elanmce fale sues case 
18 ORM ScUMmiMmenorrOW TiC sd 1YeCtI ONS «=... 5 «se. -ui 
19. Tends to be destructive, especially 

Ciao WO TS KS ie OVERLY COVES <. oo « wie ace po -puceetal so aces, 6-008. the | 
20. Demands much attention 
21. Many evidences of stubborn uncooper- 

TAR GG GE WE Wel ARBRE Sos he bettie Sete a Ree bein Re 


22. Often withdraws quickly from group 
Get Le ssp re Tersmco work DY Self... .5. 46. 


ie 
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lacks continuity of | 


OO 6 2 e Ulo On One 10 


Rating Scale 
(0) Gy) Gas 


23. Cannot seem to ‘control Self (wit 
speak Out .OTr JUMP LOU. Of Seat, etc. ie 
24. Constant difficulty with other children 
and/or adults (apparently pur- 


POS @TES Ses erert rer terete eaesn, aoe bene eae 
25 .. »: Shad OWefee Lng LO OLS ae ae es 
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27. Confused and apprehensive about 
Yightness,.of \Yesponses indeci Sive.sm-<ca,. 
23. Often tCenils DilZayre is LOniee.. 6 ok tee 
29. Classroom comments are often : 
> Octet: CABG a CK O.ih PUG T ayes in tina can eae ae eas 
30.” Da ficuity reasoning, things, Out 
EGY T Ca yr CH. OLMIS vicde n't 3c: Mat eg th nae mee | 


(Dr. Burk's BEHAVIOR RATING SCALE has been helpful to school 
districts as an instrument to ascertain a possible need for 
further diagnostic attention by children who manifest the 
behavioral and, or learning disorders listed.) 


CALIF. ASSN. FOR NEUROLOGICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, P.O. Box 604 
Main Office 
Los Angeles 53, 
California 


NAME RATER' 
AGE BIRTHDATE RELATI 
GRADE SEX RATING 
TeQ: M.A. 

Class Standing High Average 
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Peer) Seal LY. 10 RELATE SWITH.P 
7 6 a 4 
| / / 
Continual Often much 
COnmiereL cont Hct 


and fighting 


Cee CHILDS ATTITUDE TOWARD OTHERS 


4 6 5 4 
| | 
Intentionally Randomly 
rude and dis- rude 
courteous 


S NAME 
ONSHIP 
DATE 


Low 


EERS 


3 

| 
Tries to con- 
tro! self: 
succeeds some 
of the time 


3 


Considerate 
if understands 
Situation 


tomecH LDS ATTITUDE LOWARD.H1S” GROUP 


5 4 
/ 
Very hostile Unconcerned 
to group what group 
thinks of 
himself 
AEYS CHILDS “POPULARITY 
7 6 5 4 
j / | 
Disliked very Limited 
unpopular popularity; 
hard to tell 
at time 


a 

| 
Accepts group 
welfare at 
many times 


3 
| 
Has some 
good friends 
50/50 


] 

/ 
battle» o 
no fighting; 
good self- 
control 


] 
Sincere 
consideration 


| 
Appropriate 
awareness al 
response to 
group 


Very 
popular; in 
demand 


5. CHILD'S? ASSESSTON RECESS TON 


7 6 5 4 3 2 ] 

/ / ff ‘ i / 
Very Shy Unusually Fairly Most 
and retiring shy Outgoing Outgoing 


6. OHTED ’SPATEITUDED TOWARDITTEALOERS 


7 6 5 4 3 2 ] 
is / / 
Very hostile At times Cooperative Very friendly 
and uncooperative antagonistic but timid and cooperativ 
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7 6 5 4 2 2 ] 
jf ‘dl / / / / 
Cannot Randomly Can Attend Good atten- 
attend to attentive on own to some tion level-- 
task extent can: finisnrtace 


2. CHILD'S ABILITY. 70 PARTICIPATE IN CLASS DISCUSSIONS 


if 6 5 4 a 2 ] 

/ / / / / 3 yf 
Seldom partici- Participates errat- Partici- Participates 
nates,e@is eithers icallyss answer 18 Th-= pages 17 readily and 
“SHOW TOE” or appropriate accord- he has high often gives 
extremely quiet in to mood interest in appropriate 

topic answer 


Ss. CHEEDES EXTENSION Dror rrORS 


7 6 5 4 3 2 ] 
i / / i 
Witt “No te try Wala try Tries hard Consistently 
defeatist on occasion im tasks. he. ds tries hard 
attitude with much interested in in all tase 
attention 


4, CHILD'S DISABILITY IN ACADEMIC LEARNING 


7 6 3 4 3 2 ] 

/ / / / / / 
Great discrep- Some difficulty Seems to No observ) 
ancies in in one academic area understand able 
learning rate but success in most con- cater tou! t: 
from subject another cepts at 
to subject his level 


5. CHILD'S ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL 


7 6 5 4 2 2 ] 
/ / / / / / 
Usually absent Absent quite Present most Always 
often of the time present 


6. CHILD'S DEMANDS ON TEACHER'S ATTENTION 


7 6 : 4 3 2 ] 
/ / jf Ze / / / 
Continual de- Demands atten- Often demanding 
mand by actions tion the majority Duita can. Waits fox 
or voice of the time attention 


(eee DL Soe SPE RCH: DEVELOPMENT. 


7 6 5 4 3 2 ] 
/ Siac b / / / / / 
anes The ane lan- Substitutions and "Baby talk" Clear 
guage of his own" omissions quite distinct spee 
common 


See Coil De Se CARES AND) USE OFs MATERIALS 


7 6 5 4 3 2 ] 
ie / / i / 
Purposeful ly Purposeful des- Occasional Good care 
destructive; Crivet 10 ni-o.f sloppy use of and appro- 
destroys own material when material more priate use of 
and others angry accidental than all materials 
property purposeful 
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9. CHILD*S ACTIVITY LEVEL (MARK BOTH A AND B) 


; 6 5 4 3 2 
A / i / ‘i / / 
Extremely hyper- Active but on Activity under 
active--"on the go" occasion this 


continually can be controlled trol 
ji 6 5 A 3 2 
B f / / / / / 


Very sluggish & 
lethargic 


Sluggish but on 
occasion shows 
activity 


Shows activ- 
sluggish 
10. CHILDS. ABLLLTY 0 FOLEON GENERA RULES 
7 6 5 4 3 2 
/ / / / rf / 


Continually Randomly follows Follows rules 
breaks rules or breaks rules in many ways 


theater N seek a a 7 9 ety te 0 


}.,) ATL DAS sDLS PAY Or ANAT ELY 


7 6 5 4 3 2 
/ / / / / / 
Constantly Occasionally Shows anxiety, 


anxious-now and 
then 


apprehensive apprehension on 


a few occasions 


Cow JCHLED ES. CONTROL OE seMP ER 


7 6 5 4 3 2 
/ / / / if / 
Continually in Unpredictable Temper on 
a violent temper temper out- occasiun Dut 
bursts usually slow 
to provoke 


3.40 GHLLD"S SELP CONFIDENCE 


7 6 5 4 3 2 
/ / / / / is 
No self- Occasionally self- Usually shows 


confidence confident--depend- 


ing on situation 


self-confidence 
in many ways 
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some inner con- 


ity; occasionally 


] 

/ 
Appropriate 
activity 
for task 


] 

Le 
Appropriate 
activity 
for tase 


] 


/ 
Dependable 
and willing 


] 


Apprehension 
or anxiety 
noted when 
appropriate 


1 

Ns 
Rare temper 
display- 
solves pro- 
blems in othe 
ways 


] 

/ 
A very con- 
fident per- 
son without 
boasting 


BEHAVIOR CONTRACT 


What is a behavior contract? 
A written agreement by staff and a student in which the be- 
haviors expected are listed in return for some meaningful 
reinforcement 
When are contracts useful? 
1. When you want to teach the student to help manage his 
own behavior 
2. When you want to increase the activity of an inactive 
student 
Who writes the terms of the contract? 
The contract is written by the staff after they have deter- 


mined what kind of reinforcer would be an incentive for the 
student 


woatenappens if either student or,statf fails.to meet the terms 
of the contract? 


If the terms of the contract are not met by either student 


or staff the contract is then no longer valid and a new con- 
tract must be drawn up and a revision made in the penalty clause* 


Procedure or steps in writing a contract: 
1. Identify behaviors 


2. Identify type of observation procedure 
3. Write out contract specifying exact behaviors 
4. Explain contract to the student to be certain he understands 


5. Staff member and student sign contract. Student receives 
one copy and one copy goes on student's chart 


6. Observe, record, and graph results of contract 
7. Evaluate effectiveness of contract every 2 weeks 


8. If the agreement is not fulfilled it must be evaluated to 
determine why it failed before writing a new contract 


ya Vem 
Fremont, Nebraska 68025 


*In duplicate - - one copy for student 
one copy for teacher 


ard 


COO NOt RRA Leal 


3 


On ee 
will enter into the following agreement. I will perform the 


following behaviors. In return I will receive 
I agree to perform the following: 


shi 
oe 


Failure to perform the above behaviors will result in 


Student Signature 


Staff Signature 
Date 


*In duplicate - - one copy for student 
one copy for teacher 
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DO'S AND DONT'S OF BEHAVIOR MANAGEMENT 


Operational Techniques 


12 
os 


Do approach it with an open mind. 


Don't try to use it as a replacement for a teaching 
method. 


Don't start until you've thought about what you want 
to accomplish. 


Do pinpoint. 


Don't work on more than one behavior at one time in 
aecn wide 


Don't try to count a behavior all day. 
Don't give up if the first thing you try doesn't work. 
Don't continue to give the child gum or candy forever. 


Do use matural consequences whenever possible. 


Oo 


Do let the child take over recording his own behavior. 


Don't let the mechanics of the program get you down. 


Do maintain an air of detachment -- don't over-react 
with praise or disappointment. 


DoneGeblane the cnidid is vyouraren it geuling results. 
Do remove consequence after a modification is established. 
UoeconLinues to record: 

Do set your expectations high. 


DoOnet scold to try too increase ai childs production. 


Do accelerate a desirable behavior when you decelerate 
an undesirable one. 


Do think of the child's tatal development - modify only 
the behavior that is important to that framework. 


BAD DISCIPLINE 


Don’ t- beltoe harsh: 


a. If it is too strong for the act it seeks tO cOrmecE. 
it's probably too harsh. 


b. Putting a child in the corner for the length of the 
day would not be appropriate for dropping his book once. 


Don't discipline too quickly: 


a. Understand that some children are naturally slower 
than others. 


b. Think about it and give yourself time to administer 
the discipline. 


Don't take what the child says as face value for his true 
actions’. 


an” “Give: hinmbimes to” *cooh ort. 


b. He may actually feel the opposite way, but is simply 
protecting himself momentarily. 


Don't make discipline too negative in sits effect: 

a. Point out positive alternatives available to the person. 

b. Illustrate what is wrong. 

c. Try to eliminate in general such words as 'no' or ‘don't 
unless accompanied by the conditions under which "yes" 
would be acceptable. 

Don't defeat the child: 


a. Are you being too critical of him? 


b. Attacking his self-respect will hurt the student and you, 
as a teacher. 


Don't mix education with correction. 


a. (lf herneeds correcting, do-it with: positive actions closely 
related to the problems. 


b. Chewing gum in class does not call for added homework. 
This may dim his attitude toward education. 
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is 


Say as little as possible when disciplining: 


his 


Generally the more we talk, the less it means to the 
child. 


Conversely, the less we say, more understanding by 
the child. 


Make your point in a hurry: 


Dr. Floyd Hudson 
University of Texas 
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ULTIMATE GOAL 
SELF-DISCIPLINE AND INDEPENDENCE 


Independence 


Your students can make their best contribution to society 
by developing to the fullest their unique characteristics. 
To be fully accredited members, they must develop a sense 
of belonging; of equal importance is the development of their 
independence which will enable them to make themselves 


Speci ticalweusenul: 


Self-discipline 

Another educational goal you will want to achieve for 
your students is self-discipline. This is possible when 
planning, decision-making, and learning how to manage his 
own time are part of your student's daily life. Some ideas 
and tools you will need to help your student become respon- 


Sible for his own behavior are included in this guide. 


Le 


CURRENT RESOURCES IN PRINT 


SP CULon wi 


Managing Classroom Behavior 


How To Be A Good Teacher: Training Social Behavior in 
Young Children, William C. Sheppard, Steven B Shank, 
Darla Wilson, Research Press Company, Box 3177, C.F.S. 
Saanpaiitset line OLOLOTE LO L25 


Teachers are people who change learners, but how 

do you best change learners? This book is written 
as a travel guide. It includes: How to teach; 
What to Teach; How to Evaluate Teaching; Common 
Pitfalls in Teaching; Being a Good Teacher; How to 
Travel Without Getting Lost. If the child's 
behavior is not changing in the direction you would 
ike, ce a semoce thertaul tho fe itheseh ids welt 1s the 
fault of the teaching program. Change the teaching 
program until it works. 


Living with Children, Gerald R. Patterson, M. Elizabeth 
Gullion, Research Press, Box 3177, C.F.S. Champaign, I11. 
Siocd wd O7ik. 


This book is written in the form of programmed 
instruction, and is designed to help you under- 
stand situations in which you or the child behaves 
in a way that is distressing to you. The questions 
are planned to encourage you to supply the right 
answer. The material should also provide a useful 
basis for planning what parents and teachers can do 
to change these situations. 


Directive Teaching of Children with Learning and Behavioral 
Handicaps, Thomas M. Stephens, Charles E. Merril] Publishing 


Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1970. 


Learning is a kind of behavior and for this reason, 
learning and behavior are inseparable in teaching. 

Children with learning and behavioral handicaps are 
characterized by underachievement; poor quality of 

achievement; resistance to conventional instruction; 
defects in rate of behavior; and weak control of 
behavior. 
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Parents are Teachers: A Child Management Program, Dr. Wesley 
Becker, Research Press, BOX 3177, C.FLS. Champaign, 1 iie 


61820), 19712503... 


A 194-page book designed to help parents learn to be 
effective teachers of their children. All behavioral 
principles are explained in terms of life situations. 

A group leader's guide is included. This easy to 

read book on basic behavior modification and techniques 
is logical to the average lay reader. 


You Can Help Your Child Improve Study and Homework Behaviors, 
Steven .: Zi fherbhatws Research Press 7 80x Sry Sic ee 


Champaignesdlbie 61820..33 00. 


Parents or intermediate level school children get their 
First view of the problems connected with homework and 
Study. It shows interested parents how they are a part 
of the non-studying behavior and allows parents to change 
conditions and communication techniques so that the child 
will wish to study. Clever illustrations highlight 
crucial parents in learning. 96 pages. 


Modification of Child Behavior, Garth J. Blackham, Adolph 
Silberman, Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc., Belmont, . 
Cataerss) 10708 


This volume has in a single source the theory, 
procedures, process, and applications that are 
useful in a variety of child behavior and learning 
problems. An outstanding section on classroom 
management and counseling with parents. 


Help! ;These Kids’ Are. Driving Mes Crazy... Ronald: D.. Carter, 
Research, Press, (BOxs 31//..C.FxSo Champadghne 1d 1.616708 


This book attempts to give teachers some knowledge 
of workable techniques for humane classroom control, 
many of which you have known and used for years. 
What do you do to make your classroom a productive 
place? Why are some teachers good and some aren't? 
Our behavior has been brought about by the behaviors 
of someone else. We affect the behaviors of others 
and they, in turn, affect our behaviors. 
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PREVOCATIONAL INSTRUCTION PROGRAM AND RESOURCES 


Communicative, mathematical and job skills should 
be relevant to the students' future employment 

and adult living. Students need to refine and 
extend various skills in many areas, some of which 
are writing, reading, listening, speaking, money 
management, filling out applications and role 
playing job interviews in order to lay the found- 
ation for senior high vocational training. 


Planning for employment 
Communication 


Mathematics 


eo 


PLANNING FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Vocational competencies taught at the junior high level 
should correlate with school responsibilities. In order to 
lay a foundation for a successful work experience at senior 
high, basic habits, attitudes, and skills must be presented 
and developed. 


Analysis of Occupations 


le TheeStudent. Seltieinventoryseun- tna.coise cs ONeeir 
useful to get students to focus on themselves 


as persons. Discussion about their feelings 
can be related to the importance of interests 
and attitudes toward specific occupational 
possibilities they want to-explore. 


2. A specific survey of local work opportunities 


makes classroom activity realistic. The kits 
of Vocational Opportunities is included in this 
section to erpand your search for local oppor- 
LUNE) es. 


3. Help students explore a variety of jobs using 
Prevocational Job-lTask Analysis in this section. 
It has been completed as one example of how a 
group of students analyzed the job of bus boy. 
A form or outline can be developed from this 
sample for any job. 


4. Resources in the community are extensive. A 
list»is offered at. the end of this -séctaon-ror 
teacher and students to consider. 


Approach to Job Hunting 


1., Show students. where, to lookmformgob* possibTiaties: 
newspaper want ads 
employment agencies 
friends and relatives 
radio and television 
CIViG “er oups 
Neighborhood Youth Corps 
city personnel 


2. Prepare for an interview. 
physical data sheet (sample included) 
personal data sheet (sample included) 
This should be made in duplicate 
and one copy kept by students. 
social security card 
All students should apply for one if 
they don't have one. Consult the 
Social Security Office or Uses. Post Wihmice. 
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role play interviews 

fill out application forms (sample included) 
begin to compile individual job kits of 
information gathered 


Success with Job Retention 


le wavevel Op skills, attitudes and abilities. 

Discuss  redlistic JOD aspirations. 

Study student share of responsibility 
with co-workers. 

Practice courtesy and self-discipline. 

Discuss handling criticism. 

Practice taking directions from authority. 

Maintain acceptable level of workmanship and 
develop desire to improve. 

Study safety and awareness so that proper 
habits are developed. 

Plan steps in learning to follow directions. 
(This should develop to more than just 
one step ata aah 


2. Correlate job responsibilities. 
Discuss responsibilities to school if 
aesitudent is sick, tardy or *outmor stow. 
Develop proper steps for students to 
learn to contact school personnel and 
make explanations as early as possible. 
This would include usual policies 
such as bringing a written excuse 
the next day. 


RESOURCES IN PLANNING FOR EMPLOYMENT 


People 


Successful employees 

Employers 

School principal 

School counselor 

Employment office representative 

Private employment agency's representatives 


Places 


Telephone company office 

State employment agency 

Local employing businesses 

Post office 

Office of Economic Opportunity (Community Action Program) 
Newspaper office 

SOCIldlusecurity office 
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SELF-INVENTORY 


Complete the following sentences: Name 


Date 
Loday rh reels es. 
When I have to read 
I get angry when 
To be grown up 
My idea of a good time is 


I wish my parents knew 


Schoolvas 


I can't understand why 


I feel bad when ... | S899 ® SS G63% 350. — ae 


I wish teachers 
I wish my mother 


Going to high school 


Tome, books ‘airtel §fetd Saelont Ot BOW BAN) ee 


People think ©  -> ! st [82 ene ORR eet oe eee eee 


I like to read about 

On weekends 

I'd rather’ readnthnan 

To me, homework 

li hope io ai never 

I wish people wouldn't 

When I finish high school 

em artenaua 

Comic books 

When I take my report card home 


I am at my best when 
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false 
eat ES 
£0 
Zon 
30 
oH be 
eye 
Son 
34. 
Sieh 
36; 
SY 
Sor 
oan 
40. 
4). 
42. 


Most brothers and sisters 
I don't know how 
When I do math 

I feel proud when 
The future looks 

I wish my father 

I like to read when 
I would like to be 
For me, studying 

I often worry about 
I wish I could 
Reading science 

I look forward to 

I wish 

I'd read more if 
When I read out loud 


My only regret 
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PREVOCATIONAL JOB-TASK ANALYSIS 


Bus Boy or Girl 


Work Performed Requirements 
Assist one or more waiters Mental 


or waitresses 

Reading - minimum 
Take away dirty dishes 

Arithmetic - minimum 
Re-set tables 

Ability to: 
Replenish table supplies 

Follow regular work routine 

Bring clean silverware Follow instructions correct] 
to dining room 


Physical 

Prepare coffee 
Dexterity in handling 

Rearrange (and return) equipment 
tables to accommodate the 
number of people who want Physical stamina 
to sit together 

Personal 


Assist in setting ups(and 
returning to order) special Tact in dealing with customers 
meeting rooms 

Ability to get along with 


Cleaning others 
Sweep and clean dining Common sense and good judgment 
room 
Alertness 


Dust furniture and fixtures 


Cleanliness and good grooming 
Wash dishes 


Examples of Placements 


Dining rooms 


Clean and polish silverware 


Wipe tables, chairs, benches Restaurants 
Lunch rooms 
Emergency cleaning Coffee shops 


Qccupational Information 
Junior High Special Curriculum 
Baltimore City Public School 
Division of Special Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Grades 7-8-9, 1969 
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LISTS OF FORMS AND APPLICATIONS 


In addition to the specific items listed below, recommendations 
for such forms and materials to be considered in this category 
included the following: 


1. The various record club memberships and 
their consequences. Have the students 
bring examples from magazine inserts, 
mailed fliers, daily papers. Invite postal 
employee to visit with class about procedures. 


2. Car insurance information youth should know. 
Invite local insurance representatives to 
discuss age, ownership, costs and accident 
records. 


3. Driver's license forms and accident reports. 


The following samples of forms that might be used in connection 
with prevocational training of high school secondary educable 
mentally handicapped youth. 


Employment Applications 


Hospital 

Grocery store 

Retail store 

School 

United States Civil Service Commission 
Federal employment 

Division of employment - State 


SO OI POM — 


Order Forms 


1. Sears, Roebuck & Company - Catalog Order 
Z2.¢id. CQ Penney £o0;,abLnc. = Gatalogeieder 


(Ge: 


. S. Government Forms 


Application for employer Identification Number 
1040 U.S. Individual Income Tax Return 
Schedule E Supplemental & Miscellaneous Income 
Schedule T - Tax Computation 

United States Savings Bonds - Series E 

Receipt of Certified Mail 

Application for Post Office Box 

Change of Address to Correspondents 

Change of: Addyesss foruros tt Office 

Personal Qualifications Statement 


wd 
ODOOAN MAO PwWwWN-— 
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Parcel Post - Dispatch Note 

Change of Address - Magazines and Newspapers 
Social Security Request for Statement of Earnings 
Application of Social Security Records 

Request for Change in Social Security Records 
Employee's Withholding Exemption Certificate 
Application for Certificate of Title 

Power of Attorney 


Fa pe Gait pee peer ee ye 
ONO PWN — 


Banking Forms 


Check blank 

Deposit slip 

Signature card 

Order form for check blanks (personalized) 
Savings accounts 


mrPwonm— 


Miscellaneous Forms 
Library Card 


Hotel registration and reservations 
Motel registration and reservations 
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APPLICATION FORM TERMS 


— 
= 


SMT OALDAWO 
wit Of vy 3 mS Oa ao 
ACOMG hw OCU = = 


WO <> Leo = oO - OO 2 <. 4 
ik; 2 


<HPN<ADZOoOnNVsa<2- 
— CN i <7 O = ' © it Ce ie 
NO=nOPOOINDMVNANs SS HO 
Me OTmHAMSsee SCOSXKX 
OMOBZNnH OVPrHicnamn 


—_— 
— 


fag i oe Pas Poe 8 wy ee 9 a ga MO i Pe 
ND OMA S MOSM VM oOo rf c 


— im 
mor: 
Daa 
m< 4 
T:Y) 


H 
U 
S) 
B 
A 
N 
D 
ie 
F 
W 
fe) 
D 
I 
W 
A 
S 
K 
P 


—LOcS Sam N AO Oe Sa SU xO 
DWDOKZOKAHPONCUM2mMoOe>+y} 


PAKNPCZMNrAKONLTromMmMoar 
HOMME ODOT MPA DNDUNATDOD 


Pre GPS 
= wo 
i feet = sal 
0+ 0 


DIRECTIONS: Find these terms in the puzzle. 
The words will always be in a straight line, 
but may go backward, upside down, or any 
directi om..,. The: firs t.wore 1s gonel tom yeu. 


TQ THE*TERCHER: “This t¥pe OF puzZlevcam be 
adapted for any topic. After the students have 
worked a few, have them make up their own. 

[t tS eas ye 0, d0..3f you startoby) pu pring 

your last soft, Words in. Tirs Vawiene ae ING 

the blanks with random letters. 
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—— ee eee eee ee ee 


20, 


WOONDHDOIHPWNH——-"DWOONDOPWN— 


birthdate 
social security 
maiden 
address 
single 
married 
divorced 
widow 
citizen 
dependents 
husband 
occupation 
physical defect 
employ 
reference 
relative 
education 
experience 
employer 
Signature 
telephone 
height 
weight 
male 
female 


Hee ew ee Re bee Oe GT Ooo: 


While specific employers may have restrictive 
Wibihgepolicies, thisvlistiissrealasti¢e in 
offering potential employment possibilities 
because they include jobs EMH youth have held 
in Nebraska in recent years. 


Real Opportunities for Employment 
General Vocational Opportunities 


Job Opportunities in Selected 
Population Areas 


ay 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. What is the difference between work and play? 

2. Why is’ finding the right job so important’ to myou- 
3. Why begin thinking about your career choice now? 
4. How do people select jobs? 


5. What things should you know about yourself in choosing 
a career? 


6. Why do we study occupations as "families" rather than 
as separate units? 


7. Why is work experience important in vocational selection? 


8. List the things you should consider before deciding to 
prepare for a profession? Go into farming? Go into 
selling? Go into manufacturing? Learn a trade? 

Have your own business? 


9. Why is education important in preparing for any career? 
10. Why isa good high school record important? 
11. What is a self-rating scale? 


12. Following attitudes have been found among ninth graders. 
These indicate unfortunate attitudes. Suggest in each 
case why the attitude which seems to be indicated is 
“unfortunate: " 


"Tt sywrotg “only: ifs yous getecaugns .” 
"Don't do any more than you have to." 

"The end always justifies the means." 
"Education ts, afwaste of + tame." 

FLook out for yourselts: mepody else willie 
That sxhas Tovghiilvemupovenine .” 
"Telling the truth gustegersyou ‘into more 
trouble." 


COR map CG, 


13% Suggest some more ways that a person may learn more 
abpeut 7 OD Se 
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General Vocational Opportunities 


Grocery Store 
-stock 
-carry out 
-butcher aide 


Bakery 
-baker's aide 
-wash dishes 
-clean up 


Goodwill Industries 
-job training station 


Nursing Homes 
-feed patients 
-housekeeper 
-food service 
-exercise patients 
-play games with patients 


Florist and Nursery 
-flower care 
-arrangement 
-clean-up 


Service Station Attendent 


Schools 
-cafeteria (wash dishes, clean-up, food service helper) 
-custodial helper 
-library aide 
-messenger 


Delivery 
-food 
-furniture 


Farm Labor 


Bowling Alley 
-reset pins 
-lunch counter 
-clean-up 


Motel - Hotel 
-bell boy 
-elevator operator 
-maid service 
-laundry 
-bus boy or girl 
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Restaurants 
-bus boy 
-dishwasher 
-waitress, waiter 


Department Stores 
-stock 
-custodian 
-elevator operator 
-clerk 
-lunch counter 


Auto Mechanic and Body Shops 
-helper 
-wash car 
-clean-up | 
-painter's helper 


Construction helper 
Lawn Work 
Car Wash 


Laundry 
-sort 
-fold 
-iron 
-dry cleaning machine operator 


Drive-In Restaurants 
-carhop 
-food preparation 
-clean-up 


Theatre 
-usher 
-concessions 


Hospital 
-nurse's aide 
-food service 
-laundry 
-housekeeping 


Corn Detassling 


Factory 
-assembly 
-packer 
-custodial 


II. Job Opportunities in Selected Population Areas 


Omaha 
-Bank (computer aide) 
-Department stores (clerk) 
-Telephone Company (repairman) 
-Child care center (aide) 
-Insurance company (file clerk) 
-Veterinary hospital (aide) 
-Taxi Company (driver) 
-Funeral home (aide) 
-Rug cleaning establishment (laborer) 
-Ice cream vendor 
-Lumber company (carpenter helper, custodial) 
-Laundramat (attendent) 
-Hotels, clubs (musical entertainment) 
-Hospital (orderly) 


Hastings 
-Hastings Regional Center (nurse's aide, greenhouse) 
-Meat Animal Research Center 
-Grain elevator 
-Well drilling 
-Irrigation pipe company 
-Meat packing plant 
-Bottling company 


Sutherland 
-Ranching 
-Irrigating 
-Certified tractor driver 
-Railroad (section hand) 
-Alfalfa mills 


Three communities were selected to represent metropolitan, 
middle size and smaller towns in which actual employment 
Opportunities were known to exist for EMH youth. 
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CURRENT RESOURCES IN PRINT 


Section II 


Prevocational Instruction Program and Resources 


Educating Exceptional Children in Regular Classrooms, Harold 
D. Love, the director of the special education department 


at the State College of Arkansas, asserts that traditional 
self-contained special education classes should be discontinued 
for all but the severely impaired, Charles C. Thomas Publishers, 
301-327 E. Lawrence Ave., Springfield, I11. 62703, $9.50. 


This book focuses on students whose problems are relatively 
mild, but who have been transferred from regular class- 
room programs because of "some sort of teacher-perceived 
behavioral or learning problem." 235 pages 


Jobs A To Z, Yvette Dogin, Frank E. Richards Publishing Co., 
Inc., 324 First St., Liverpool, New*¥ork )°13088,79969, S$ieeue 


A graphically illustrated worktext designed to stimulate 
interest in, and familiarize the student with, a wide 
variety of occupations while developing basic reading 
comprehension skills. 69 pages, soft cover. 


The Getting Along Series Of Skills, Thomas Mooney, Frank E. 
Richards Publishing Co., Inc., 324 First St., Liverpool, Wau 
Yorkinnt3085. 4496655491539; 
Five effective workbooks stressing activities in reading, 
spelling, and arithmetic: After School Is Out, Al Looks 


For A Job, A Job At Last, Money In The Pocket, From Tires 
To Teeth. 


Qccupational Information, Baltimore City Public School, 
Division of Special Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 
This guide for teaching prevocational students contains 


job task breakdowns, role playing, application forms, etc., 
and structured lesson plans. 
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Job Application Skill Text, Special Service Supply, Box 705, 
New York, 11743, $1.35. 


This workbook provides samplings of job application forms 
from major sections of the United States, and range 
from simple to complex. Soft cover. 


Turner Career Guidance Series, Richard H. Turner, Fallett 
Educational Corporation, 1010 Washington Blvd, Chicago, I11., 
60607, $.87. 


Titles: Wanting a Job, Training for a Job, Starting a 
Job, Looking for a Job, Holding a Job, Changing a Job. 
This series of six workbooks and teacher's guide presents 
a cohesive and integrated program in career planning. 
Each book treats a major aspect of career and job ex- 
perience, and provides basic, specific information on the 
world of work. From help wanted ads to employment 

agency to personnel department, each stage and process 

is explored. Could be used for prevocational overview 
and into senior high. 


Teen-Agers Prepare for Work, Ester 0. Carson, Allen Co., 4200 
Arbutus Court, Hayward, Cal., 94542, 1968. 
This book emphasizes vocabulary skills white gaining 
information on what the work entails, and qualifications 
expected of the worker. It has some good ideas for 


helping students gain sight recognition and understanding. 
Workbook. 


The Job Ahead, New Rochester Occupational Reading Series, 
Syracuse University Press, SRA, Chicago, 1963. 


This series tells about young people looking for jobs, 
the difficulties and successes involved, and how to be 

a better worker. It describes feelings and attitudes 
towards kinds of jobs and helps students form opinions 
about jobs they might have someday. Five workbooks, hard- 
bound text. 


I Want A Job, Margaret W. Hudson, Ann A. Weaver, Frank E. 
Richards, Publishing. Cos). Inc. 324)-First: Sti. Liverpool’, New 
OTK lt0D6 . = Sil ee Of 


An illustrated worktext relating all the things 
necessary to know in finding and keeping a job. 36 pages, 
soft cover. 
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On The Job, Margaret W. Hudson, Ann A. Weaver, Frank E. Richards 
Publishing Co., Ines, 324 First St., Liverpool,*New York) 30ece 
Seon 


A sequel to I Want A Job by the same author and publisher. 
34 pages, soft cover. 


Getting And Holding A Job, Bernard Schneider, Frank E. Richards 
Publishing Cow, Inc. (3Z49RiSt Sty Liverpool Newsy ork> sregeas 
F966 y wh! . SUL. 


A comprehensive worktext developed especially for the 
young adult getting ready to enter the business world. 
After study the book is designed to be retained by the 
reader as a source of special information later in such 
matters as fringe benefits, social security, unions, 
methods of salary payment, payroll deductions, and 
federal income tax. 60 pages, paper cover. 


Teen-Agers At Work, Yvette Dogin, Frank E. Richards Publishing 
Co.., Ine., 324 First St,,.Liverpool, New York, 13088,) 1960002 seam 


An introduction to a work study program. A variety of 
instructional materials in English, arithmetic, and 
social studies. 70 pages, paper cover. 


Off To Work, Paul H. Voelker, John W. Pritchard, Stanwix House, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1962. 


The text presents stories about two students, a boy and 

a girl. It describes their successes and failures in 

job hunting. The workbook has an excellent variety 

of exercises that call upon the students reading, writing, 
and math skills in correlation with what he's learning 
about jobs. Very practical in its application. 

Hard-bound text, workbook. 


Getting Ready For Payday, Margaret W. Hudson, Anna Weaver, 
Frank E. Richards Publishing s€o. jxincey)/324 Figst- St . Li verpooss 
New York, 13088, $1.00 each 


Book 1 - Checking Accounts; Book 2 - Savings Accounts; 


Book 3 - Planning Ahead; This series of worktexts stresses 
money handling and vocational skills. 3 books, soft cover. 
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COMMUNICATION 


Communicative skills are especially important 

at the prevocational level. The skills and 
procedures in this guide are geared toward 

adult living, and are supplementary to other 
communicative skills that are not prevo- 

cational in nature, such as reading for pleasure, 
spelling, phonics, vocabulary development, and 
dictionary skills which should also be taught. 


Writing 
Reading 
Listening 


Speaking 
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WRITING 


Friendly Letters 

1. Heading 
a. Own address 
bes CAty,©State, and Zip code 
cy .Wate 

Zn Greet ing 

8.7 Body 

ae Sed os ing 


» ovenature 


STRESS proper punctuation, capitalization, form, 


and penmanship. 


314 Grant Avenue 


Business Letters 

1. Heading 
a. Own address 
breaca tyes tace. 2171p .coue 
c. Date 

2. Inside address 
a. Name of person or company the letter is being sent tc 
b. The address of whom letter is sent 
Cre Gityyos tate / ¥ziptcode 

3. Greeting 


a. Followed by a colon 


4 Body 
a Short 
b. Neat 
CromeLOmene po int 
d Closing 
e Signature 


34 Grant Avenue 
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Letter of Application 


A business letter that you will write is a letter of application. 


When you write a letter of application, be sure to give your age, 
your grade in school, and any work experience you have had. You 


may write this in one paragraph. 


In another paragraph give three references. It would be best to 
give one reference from your school, one from your church, and 
one from your neighborhood. 


It is very important that your letter be well written and neat. 
This is the onJy way the employer can judge you. If your letter 
is the best one he receives, you will probably be called for 

an interview. 


!/ Evergree é ( 
© n 0 
Mr Limes focen th 


Envelopes 


Discuss and Illustrate: 


1. The points to be included in the send and 
return address on an envelope. (Your name 
and address, name and address of person 
letter is sent to) 


2. The placement of the different items of the 
send and return addresses on an envelope in 
relation to the envelope and to one another. 


3. The placement of a postage stamp. 


4. Methods of determining how much postage 
is required. 


Your name 
Your address 


Name 
Address 
City, State 
Zip Code 


The: dtr et 1 ng, Cart eBie? shun 


(Other activities to promote interest in writing) 


Examples 
: 


Specific topics (assign a topic) 

a. Ten Years from Now 

b. Where I Want to Work 

cy. df I Had®$4,000! togSpend 

Work from an assigned beginning 

Examples (finish these stories) 

a. Johnny went to the drugstore to get his mother 
some toothpaste. As he was walking down the aisle 
he noticed a lady drop a bottle of perfume in her 
purse. 

b. Kathy was babysitting for Mrs. Jones. Some friends 
called her and wanted to come over and have a 
Harty, 

Write an autobiography. 


Display several pictures from magazines in room. Have 
students choose one and write a story. 


Select words in a category and have student write 
stories using those words - example: salary, time clock 
foreman, good grooming, safety. 

Have students write an advertisement for a newspaper. 
Have students write a "tall tale” about a field trip. 


How about writing jokes and riddles? 


Divide students into groups; write a play and dramatize. 
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READING 


I. Pleasure 


A. Have students locate movies, radio and television 
sections for time, place and rating. 


B. Comics, puzzles and riddles. 
WeeArrange* comics in’ sequence. 
2. Write your own comics. 
3. Rewrite captions and compare. 
4. Crossword puzzles--using words from paper. 
5. Rewrite riddles. 

eDOCS 
1. Figure averages--use coaches as resource people. 
2. Chart wins or losses of local teams. 

Uo 0,012.1. age 
1. Note and compare fashions. 
2. Write an article for the social page. 

Lita Lormation 

A. Advertisements 

Meamecoubanrnd: prices, quality. quantity and stores. 


2. Want Ads--select jobs for which students are 
qualified. 


iiaeecurrent EVents 
A. Read headlines in two local newspapers. 
B. Read captions under pictures. 


Cs, Read a short, interesting article and report it in 
your own words. 
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NEWSPAPER SCANNING 
Newspaper scanning is a fast way to find news items that 
interest you. 
It is easy to learn to scan a newspaper. 


You scan a newspaper by reading the headings of news items 
very fast. 


You start at the upper-left corner of your newspaper and read 
the headings straight across the page. 


You then drop below to the next heading on the left side of the 
page and read the headings straight across again. 


You continue this in the same way until you finish the page. 


i. .s9can page. 3 of you" Newspaper. 


Write three headings of news items on page 3 that interest you. 


II. Scan page 5 of your newspaper. 


Write three headings of news on page 5 that interest you. 


BIZ 


Comic Section 


pauaents fill in captions. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
Across 


country 

man 

money for work 
to lend 

first number 


OPwhr— 


RIDDLES 


1. Q. What is black, white and red all over? 


A. <A newspaper. 


2. Q. What has two eyes and can't see? 


A. A potato 
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fs 
ACTIVITY PAGE « 


BEG ZeLe 


OO ie 


Look at the figure marked "A". 
Look at the size, shape, widthj*and design. 


On this page write the number of the figure (1, °2;'3) or 49 
Which iS exactly} teeeeAr: : 


DICTIONARY WORK 
This type of exercise will help you to pronounce and spell correctly. 
On a clean sheet of paper write these words alphabetically. 
Copy your«alphabetical list in the first column of this chart. 
Then break the words into syllables using a dictionary. 


Write one syllable in each column. é 


Write the complete word in the last column. 
ability education safety peer Ly electrical 


te Me es See eae ee 
Signature 
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THE SPORTS Seer run 


Find a sports item in your newspaper and answer the following 
questions in complete sentences. 


1. What sport does the news item tell about? 


2. What are the names of the teams? 


3. When was the game played? 


4. What was the score? 


5. How many people play on a team? 


6. Where was the game played? 


Scan the Sports Section of your newspaper. 


Write below as many kinds of sports as you can find. 


1 Ee) ke 
2 7 
3 8. 
4. 9 
5 10 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Businesses advertise in newspapers so that people will buy their 
products or services. 


Products are things that are made in factories. (Cars, food, 
furniture and many others) 


Services are things that businesses do for people. (1.V. Repairing, 
Barbering, Dry Cleaning and many others) 


Products 
I. Look at the advertisements in your newspaper. 
Cut out four advertisements that advertise products. 


Paste them below. 


II. Look at your first advertisement. 
Answer the following questions. 
1. What is being advertised? 


2. What is the name of the business that is selling it? 


3. How much does it cost? 


4. What is the address of the business that is selling it? 
5. What is the phone number of the business that. sells it? 
Gi ds? TRON Sate’ 


To Can you pay Tor-i1t Sy instalments: 8 


8. Would you like to buy it? 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Study the ads from two different stores in the newspaper. 
Find the store that has the cheapest price for the following 


items. 


ITEM STORE PRICE 


—_———— 


soap 
milk 
juice 
catsup 
bread 
eggs 
salt 
butter 
coffee 
peas 


corn 


CLASSTELED SPECT LON 


The classified section of your newspaper tells about the following: « 
leanbOke ave 
ec, a FOR, Rene 
3. Work Wanted 
4. Help Wanted 
5. Lost and Found 
It costs you money to put an ad in a newspaper. 
The cost of an ad depends on two things: 
I. the’ size of “the ad 


2. The number of days you want your ad to appear in 
the newspaper 


People put ads in newspapers when they want many people to read them. 


For Sale 


I. Look in the classified section of your newspaper, é 
Cut out four "For Sale" ads that tell about things, for same 


Paste them below. 


II. Look at your first "For Sale" ad above and answer the following 
questions. 


1. Wat ts for sare? 
2. > Gide aI OG On GAs e he, 
3% . arow olds Ws ace 


4. How much money does it cost? t 
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9. Where do you phone if you want it? 
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CUASS TIER SEC VLON 
Work Wanted 


People who want work sometimes put ads in the newspaper. 
These ads are usually listed under "Work Wanted. 
Look in the classified section of your newspaper. 


Cut out five "Work Wanted" ads in your newspaper and past them 
below. 


Look at your first "Work Wanted" ad above and answer the 
following questions. 


1. What kind of job does the person want? 


2. What is the phone number of the person who wants the job? 


3. Does a man or a woman want the job? 


Look at your second "Work Wanted" ad above and answer the 
following questions. 


1. What kind of job does the person want? 


2. What is the phone number of the person who wants the job? 


3. Does a man or woman want the job? 


eeeeeeeeSeSSeSeeSFSeSsSs‘—se 
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ELASSTFIED SECTION 


Help Wanted 


When people want people to work for them, they sometimes put a 
"Help Wanted" ad in the newspaper. 


I. Look in the classified’ section of your hewspaper: 


Cut out five "Help Wanted" ads and paste them below. 


II. Look at your first "Help Wanted" ad and answer the following 
questions. 


Ie 
ee 
ite 


What kind of job is being offered? 
Is the job for a man or woman? 


What age should you be to apply for the job? 


Is experience necessary? 


Must you own a Car? 


Where do you phone if you want the job? 


How much.does the job pay? 
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Look at your second "Help Wanted"ad and answer the following 
questions. 


1. What kind of job is being offered? 

2. Is the job for a man or woman? 

3. What age should you be to apply for the job? 
4. Is experience necessary? 

5. Must you own a car? 

6. Where do you phone if you want the job? 


7. How much does the job pay? 


Look at your third "Help Wanted" ad and answer the following 
questions. 


1. What kind of job is being offered? 

2. Is the job for a man or woman? 

3. What age should you be to apply for the job? 
4. Is experience necessary? 

5. Must you own a car? 

6. Where do you phone if you want the job? 


7. How much does the job pay? 


Look at your fourth "Help Wanted" ad and answer the following 
questions. 


1. What kind of job is being offered? 

2. Is the job for a man or woman? 

3. What age should you be to apply for the job? 
4. Is experience necessary? | 

5. Must you own a car? 

6. Where do you phone if you want the job? 

7. How much does the job pay? 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 
Look in. the classified section of your newspaper. 


Find six ads of.sany kind, that interest; you. 


Copy them neatly on the lines below. 
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READING ADS 


Breingeto class 5 HELP Wanted.ads. 
Cut out those you might be interested in. 
Paste under HELP Wanted. 


Bring the WORK Wanted ads. 
Cut out those you would like to do. 
Paste under WORK Wanted. 


WRITING ADS 


1. Under which heading should it go: "Help Wanted" or "Work 
Wanted"? 


geuewhat Kind of work do I want tc do? 
3. What experience have I had? 
4. What qualifications do I have for this job? Stress them. 


5. How can the employer reach me? 


Deemer tCesanh ad on scratch paper. Cneck it with your teacher. 


Copy your ad in this space. 


Signature 
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Khe: 


he 


Voie 


SUGGESTED NEWSPAPER ACTIVITIES 


The class could contribute articles concerning one major news 
topic over a period of time. (An example might be presidential 
tours of foreign countries.) They could cut out pertinent 
articies and paste them in a large book at Schoen They might 
plot the trip on a map of the world. Discussions could follow. 
Tape-record student oral reports and newspaper readings before 
the class. Encourage self-evaluation and have the class 
constructively criticize them in regard to rapidity of speech, 
enunciation, amplification, speaker's posture, etc. 
Students could practice answering "Help Wanted" ads by telephone 
letters and personal interview. 
Members of the class could keep statistics on the following: 
1. Marriages and divorces 
2. Births and deaths 


3. Automobile accidents 


Students could follow their favorite athletic team through the 


Season. They might keep a record of wins and losses, teams 
played, where they played, when they played and outstanding 
players. 

The class might take a tour through the nearest newspaper pub- 
lishing house. Discussion and oral reports could follow this 


experience. 
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TRUE OR FALSE 


Write True or False before eacn sentence. 


4:00 A.M. is in the afternoon. 

7002? Ms sin the morning. 

Ree ts come ec. OU Mirantegqntc until t2: 00 noon. 
Pewee is trpmere ou Toon until '2:00 midnight. 


The classified section of the newspaper has 
PH Or So Leu ad seath yt). 


The classified section of the newspaper does not 
have "Help Wanted" ads in it. 


Te doesn t* cost “money to put can-ad in the 
newspaper. 


"Fostrana roluna tseinetre classified section 
of the newspaper. 


People who want work often put ads in newspapers. 


People who want to hire people for work often 
put ads in newspapers. 


People who have rooms and houses for rent often 
put ads in newspapers. 


PrOoreJjure™ Gas. GOUNOL HDDeEr simeothe Classified 
sections of newspapers. 


Products are things that are made in factories. 
Barbers perform services. 

Businesses advertise their products in newspapers 
Businesses advertise their services in newspapers 
Tiremtayger the\lad, the more it will cost. 


The longer an ad runs in a newspaper, the more it 
Wi lil seosit., 


Gardners perform services. 


Garbage collectors perform services. 
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LISTENING 


Listening, as a skill, is being taught more 
than ever before, and is regarded as a basic 
area of the language development. Listening 
isn't just hearing. We, as teachers, need to 
help children know when to listen and when 

to speak, to know what and to whom to listen, 
to know what to listen for and how much 
listening to do, and then fuse these skills 
into a communication sense. 


Following Directions 
Listening Manners 
Listening to Radio and Television 


Group Discussions 
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FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS 


Methods and games for develdping good listening. 


1 


on 


Play a record with words. Write or illustrate 
by drawing the thing you heard. 


Go for a short walk. Draw a picture of at least 
eight sounds you heard. 


Give rhyming words-- 
(a) job-rob-Bob-cob 
(b) take-cake-bake 


Play games in which students identify sounds they 
hear when they are blindfolded--beating on a drum. 


Make a list of happy sounds and of weird sounds. 


Listen to a recording of an individual reading a 
poem. 


Read a story--have pupils role play.it. 

Compile a list of action words that describe 
sounds like tapping, thumping, barking, shouting, 
Squeaking and identify each sound. 

Listen to directions for games and then play them. 


Make a poster showing through words and pictures 
some do's and don'ts about listening. 


Have the teacher ask comprehensive questions after 
She has read to them. 
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LISTENING MANNERS « 


Look at the speaker. 


Do not talk, read, or do anything else, as a rule, while 
someone is speaking as this distracts. 


Note the speaker's plan of organization. 
Listen with the intent to learn. 

Think about what was said. 

Try to remember important points made. 


Wait ‘to ask questions until the speaker te 9Tifisued: 
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LISTENING TO RADIO AND TELEVISION 
Watch news, weather reports, and sports and discuss 
mecrass: Next days 


Have students list advantages of radio and of television. 
OSec it and, iadnnkt..6tco) 


Discuss with students kinds of movies on television. 


a. Adventure 

b. Mystery 

c. Romantic Comedy 
d. Educational 

e. Musical 

To "HTsScoReca! 

g. Comedy 


Produce a television show. 
Commercials 
a. Writing ads 
b. Dramatizing ads 
c. Discuss whether commercials are fact or fiction 


Pantomine television shows. 


Imitate television personalities. e.g. Flip Wilson. 
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GROUP DISCUSS TONS 


Group discussion rules. 


ue 
Gis 


The topic should be of interest to everyone. 


The topic should not be embarrassing to 
anyone. 


Don't gossip. 

Can speaker be heard by everyone in the group? 
Is the speaker too loud? | 
Is the speaker's voice pleasant? 

Pook at. the iron. 

Stick to the. topic. 

Speak clearly. 


Do not chew gum while speaking. 
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SPEAKING 


Telephone Manners 


Identify yourself to the person who answers the phone. 


sayv,e thank you for calling to a friend at the end of 
a phone call if the friend phoned you. 


Do not speak too loudly into the phone. 
If on a party line, make phone calls short. 
Be careful when dialing. 


Do not interrupt others on the phone while they are 
talking. 


Do not talk with your mouth full of food. 
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TELEPHONE BOOK AND ACTIVITIES 


Practice answering the telephone. 
Have telephone representative speak to students. 
Field trip to the phone company. 


Send to the phone company for free films and 
UNITES 


Have students familiarize themselves with emergency 
telephone numbers (hospital, police, fire, doctor, 
rescue squad). 

Practice making phone calls. 


Be sure students know how to make long distance phone 
calds. 


Be familiar with phone book: 
white pages 


yellow pages 
Speed in looking up numbers 


O0Oan oO m 


use phone book for job hunting 


Take telephone message properly. 


Practice making appointments and applying for jobs over 


the telephone. 

Call for travel information on the phone. 

Call bank for information on loans, etc. 

Make appointments for doctor and dentist. 

Ask for a date or refuse an invitation on phone. 
Gain information concerning an item to be purchased. 


Make a chart listing do's and don'ts of the phone. 


if 


have students realize alphabetical order in phone book 


ROLE PLAYING 


Job Application--A Class Skit 


Directions 
Dane esial tacils: cca hlhed Ap pi kyiing ofion ca cliob;. * 
Peer aSSeWOrkss OUtaa skate 


a. Thena Hienchass: acts)oi cows 


Title: Applying for a Job 
Scene: The Employment Office 


Furniture arranged like an office waiting room 
with the interviewing room off to one side. 


Characters: Secretary 
Interviewer 
Applicants 


Situations: Act I. A girl unsuitably dressed and smeared 
WHEN MDS tack Vappiges TOY ed hOb asa 
clerk at the cosmetic counter in a 
Ten Cent Store. 


Act II. A boy dressed in jeans and T-shirt 
applies for a job as car loader at 
a cake and cookie factory. 


Act III. A boy wants a job delivering 
telegrams. The secretary explains 
those applications are handled by 
Western Union and tells the boy 
where to go to apply. ; 


Act IV. Applicant wants a housework job 
on Saturdays. During the interview, 
the reason why the person could do 
the work is stressed. 
OR 


The class may decide on some other 
scene to work out. 
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PUPPET SHOWS » 


Dramatic Expression ¢ 
Hand Puppets 


Me 


Yl 


ti 


Vegetable or fruit puppets 
A. Use potato, apple, carrot, turnip, onion or °crange 


B. Cut hole with apple corer big enough for puppeteer's 
forefinger 


C. Features can be made with ribbon, yarn, tacks, 
toothpicks, beads, nuts or other materials. 


Paper bag puppets 


A. Put whole hand into decorated bag and tie around 
wrist. 


-B. Can be used to portray entire puppet (see 


illustration). 

SOCKV Puppets 

A. Useful to portray animals. 

B. Stuffed sock--head puppet ,, 
le SSHiinpstersst 


2. For control insert four-inch paper tube 
into neck of animal. 


Balloon or ball puppets 

A. Securely tie forefinger to end of balloon 
B. Cut hole in ball big enough for forefinger 
C. Decorate with paint o7 construction paper 
Tin can puppets 

A. May be used as hand puppet 


B. Use yarn, rope, paper,.and other materials for 
added features. 


C. Care must be taken with sharp edges 
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Viewer ist Puppess 
A. Paint or paste paper cutouts to hands 
B. Hand should be in fist formation 

Vit.) Leont bulb puppets 
A. Paint face on light bulb 


B. Glue clothes or fasten by rubber band 
around neck of bulb 


VIII. Rag-doll 


A. Sew together two pieces of oval cloth, leaving 
holes atone end for puppeteer's finger 


Beau tewith cloth, cotton, or papers, add features 
IX. Blockhead puppets 
A. Use block for head; nailed to a stick 


B. Interesting variation of hand puppet. 
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PUPPET LIER. 


A> 


f Fruit Puppet 


Hand Positions 
in Puppetry 


Sock Puppet 
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Tin Can Puppet 


Fist Puppet 


ii 


Blockhead Puppet 


Light Bulb Puppet Circular Dress Pattern for Puppet 


Rag Doll Puppet 


Basic Dress Pattern for Puppet 
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Group One: 
Group Two: 
Group Three: 


Group One: 


Group One 
and Two 


Alas 
All: 


Group One: 
Group Two: 
Solo: 

Group Two: 
Group One: 
Solo: 

Group One: 


All: 


CHORAL SPEAKING 


Boats Sail.on the Rivers 


Boats sail on the rivers, 

And ships sail on the seas; 

But clouds that sail across the sky, 
Are prettier than these. 


There are bridges on the rivers, 
As pretty as you please; 


But the bow that bridges heaven, 

And overtops the trees, 

And builds a road from earth to sky, 
Is prettier than these 


Christina Rossetti 


Jonathan Bing 


Poor old Jonathan Bing 

Went out in his carriage to visit the King, 
But everyone pointed and said, "Look at that: 
Jonathan Bing has forgotten his hat." 

(He'd forgotten his hat.) 


Poor old Jonathan Bing 

Went home and put on a new hat for the King. 
But by the palace a soldier said, "Hi! You 
can't see the King; you've forgotten your tie." 
(He'd forgotten his tie.) 


Poor old Jonathan Bing 

Went home and addressed a short note to the King: 
"If you please will excuse me, I won't come to tea; 
For home's the best place for all people like me." 


Beatrice Curtis Brown 
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SPEAKING MANNERS 


Speak in a clear voice. 

Pronounce words correctly. 

Enuneiate, distinctly. 

EXnvbDi Cyeorrect pes ture. 

Possess a pleasant manner. 

Talk in complete sentences. 

Organize your thoughts. 

Know when to speak - - when to listen - - act accordingly. 
speak tactfully. 


Listen politely. 
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GAMES AND ACTIVITIES 


Tell jokes. 
Recite riddles. 
Make announcements. 


Have students pretend they are tour guides and present a 
verbal tour of an interesting place. 


Rehearse tongue-twisters. 
(Example-How now brown cow, grazing in the green green grass.) 


Show objects of interest or other specimens, such as 
hobbies; tell the class about them. 


Per) Seieli aeStory -Begin®witn a dramatic thought. provoking 
sentence. Have each child think of possible additions. 


Have students practice giving directions and have others listen. 
Read aloud on a tape recorder; play back and listen. 


Discuss with the students various events and topics relative 
to their ages, interests and comprehension. 


Take part in conversation. 
Rehearse proper introductions. 


Form various clubs where correct parliamentary procedure is 
used. Examples: 


dm eco logyalaub 


bs i rAvitsifa nid=crafts club 
one Gunal tub 
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Communication Skills U 


Successful Methods For Teaching The Slow Learner, Muriel 
Schoenbrun Kaslin, Regina Berger, Parker Publishing Co., Inc., 


West Nyack, New York, 1969. 


Here are techniques to help the slow learner become 
successful student, and build up his feelings of cates 
worth. It shows how to use games instead of exercises, 
questioning rather than lecturing and to arouse the 
slow learners' curiosity. Each technique works by 
developing the student's motivation and confidence, 
while it strengthens specific skills. 210 pages, 
hard-bound book. 


Teaching The Educable Mentally Retarded, Malinda Dean Garton, 
A.M., Charles C. Thomas Publisher, Springfield, F1l., 19625 
This book is restricted in its scope to problems directly 
related with teaching the educable mentally retarded. 
It is a non-technical book consisting of information, 
Suggestions, examples, and methods of teaching from the 


readiness stage to the prevocational area. 231 pages, 
hard cover book. 


The Teaching of Reading, Mrs. Dorcas Cavett, Department of 
Education, Floyd A. Miller, Commissioner, Lincoln, Nebraska, 


G5 5097, 1969. 


A book of suggestions on teaching reading, including, 
recommendations for the teaching of the disadvantaged 
reader. Also includes causes of reading disabilities 
and quidelines for developing a reading program. 

100 pages, free. 


Success In Language And Literature, Ethel Tincher, Frank Ross, 
Shirley Reynolds, Edward Simpkins, Follett Educational Corporatiol 


Chicago, iter L967. 


This series of eight workbooks are based upon the 
communicative aspects of lives pupils lead as teen- 
agers, the kinds of lives they may be expected to lead 
as adults. The emphasis rests upon use of language in 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing activities 
suitable for students who will probably terminate 
their formal education either before graduation or 
soon:.after. The stories are good for discussion. 
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Everyday Reading and Writing, Frank Laubach, New Readers Press, 
Box 131, Syracuse, New York, 13210, 1970, $3.95. 


A resource book for teachers including courses for students 
for improving basic reading and writing skills. Some of 
the lessons concern reading signs, newspapers, magazines, 
Wibrary, sletters), maps), “safety. 270 pages, softcover. 


Keys to Good Language, Liz Bulp, Economy Company, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, 1965, +38 each. 


A combination text and exercise book available on sixth 
grade levels. Each book inc!udes all communication 
Skills needed for living. Many pages are illustrated 

‘and colorful. 128 pages each, workbook. 


Specific Skis Series, michardunebonung, carne | Loft, Ltd., 
aScecrurcnotreet.,, "Baidwin sy 'L. Wi New sYonk wlWhSl0:2 1967, <25 


units non-consumable workbook with available worksheets. 


These books contain the following titles: Using the 
Context; Locating the Answers; Getting the Facts; 
Following Directions; Working with Sounds; Getting the 
Main Idea; Drawing Conclusions. Each book starts with 
Level A (first grade) and continues B,C,D,E,F, through 
sixth grade. The story is on one side of the page and 
the questions are on the reverse side. This series 
has been written to develop skill in recalling factual 
information from a single reading. 


The Kaleidoscope Readers, Field Educational Publications, Dallas, 
lesasna $1435. 


A combination text and exercise book available on eight 
reading levels. Short stories are all pertinent to 
teenage living. 135 page each, soft cover. 


My Puzzle Book I and II, Marguerite Dolch, Darrard Co., Champaign, 
Rehan ose LO6Rees © /be@eqche 


Two books of simple crossword puzzles using Dolch words, 
Each page includes a small puzzle and fill in the blank- 
sentences. Book is also illustrated. 30 page workbook. 
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Bowmar Racing Series, Ed Radlauer, Bowmar Corp., Glendale, Cali- G 
fornia, 91201, 1971, $2.66- $3.24 each. 


A series of sixteen colorful books on the following topics: 
Karting, Midget Racing, Shot. Car Racing, Motorcyc Ves peigae 
Racing, Teen Fair, Horses, Surfing, Funny Cars, Dune Buggies, 
Custom Cars, Minibikes, Snowmobiles, VW Bugs, Motorcycle 
Racing. There are large colorful pictures on each page. 
Third grade reading level. 30 pages each book, soft or 

hard cover available. 


New Practice Readers, Clarence R. Stone, Charles C. Grover, 
MeGraw-Hi ET a clwes.s Stir de ouptign ohGb2i0 eh sees reac: 


A series of workbooks from Level A through Level E prepared 
to provide interests for students with interesting short 
stories that vary widely. Before each article, there is 

a readiness activity to introduce new words. There is a 
test that the pupil takes by himself and other various 
ecbiv. ites. 


Bowmar Adventure Series, Peter L. Dixon, Bowmar, Glendale, Cali- 
Forn 12.3 G2 2. Meo vee 


These books contain from 59-92 pages each. The covers ( 
are colorful and eye catching with pictures to motivate 

reading. The reading is interesting up to date material 

with illustration throughout the book. 


The Turner-Livingston Communication, Series, Richard Ho: Turners 
Follett Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois, 1966, $.87 each. 


These six workbooks are designed to improve reading skills 
by meeting the interests and activities of teen-age readers. 
Their story lines are realistic and their exercises are 
interesting. -In addition,) each) book covers aniamportans 
unit of English, social studies, and some phase of 
conmuniecation, 1, dhe Tetievisjion Your Wacen. 2.) tae 
Language You Speak, 3. The Newspaper You Read, 4. The 
Letters, You. Write,.5..>- ThesMovies! YousSee 6455 Thes Phone 
Caltsy you Make . 


Step Up Your Reading Power, Jim Olsen, Webster Division, McGraw- 
Hild, Book Company, St. Louds, Missouri; .$de00 ceachs 
A’ series of five graded practice readers designed to develon 


the reading skills of the remedial student. Stories are 
short and illustrated, (100 pages®each scott cover. @ 
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English That We Need, Helen Prevo, Frank E. Richards, Phoenix. 
New York, 13135, 1965, $2.00. 


A consumable book on basic communication skills including 
the alphabet, capital letters, the dictionary, sentences, 
contractions, abbreviations, letter writing, and oral 
English. Illustrated. 60 pages, workbook. 


Communication Skills For The MR, Mildred Wood, Extension Service, 
Deddrereais pilowa., 206135° 1965). 


An inventory of communicative skills to be taught and 
ideas on how to teach them. 60 pages. 


Guidebook To Better Reading Series, John Rambeau, The Economy 
Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 


Series includes workbook and four paperbacks. Each 
paper includes a few short stories plus many exercises 
in word study relating to each story. Stories are 
adventureous. 130 pages each. 


Newspaper Reading, "Read All About It!", Gary D. Lawson, California 
cantien Press, 2629 Fifth Street, Box 551, Sacramento, California, 
1960, $1.60 each copy. 


This book was written to help children better themselves 
in reading the newspaper and to motivate him to continue 
reading the family newspaper at home after having become 
acquainted with it at school. It contains thirteen units 
of various activities concerning informative portions of 
the newspaper. 77 pages, workbook. 


Reader's Digest Reading Skill Builder, Lillian A. Wilcox, Reader's 
Digest Services, Pleasantville, New York. 


Stories were suggested by articles selected from the Reader's 
Digest. Series includes stories on varied reading levels 

and various types including adventure and mystery. 

125 pages each, soft cover. 


My Crossword Puzzle Book, Clara Guibar, Primary Educational Service, 
oa WeevOtnestreet, Chicago, Lilinois, 1959. 
A book of thirty puzzles using words for intermediate grade 
level. Each page includes puzzle, words to be used, and 


definition of words. Students can use words in sentences 
on lines provided on the back of each page. Workbook 
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MATHEMATICS 


Math is a learned skill that is used daily at 
all levels and should be reinforced by prac- 
tical application. These are just a few 


samples that should be enlarged upon by teachers. 


Money 

Banking 

Postal Services 
Math on the Job 


Budgets 
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ONE 
TWO 
Pe 
FOUR 
EIVE 
SLk 
SEVEN 
EIGHT 
NINE 
TEN 


Money Terms 
CHANGE 


CHECK 
ORDER 
PR UCE 


SAC Ewes SELL 
EXAMPLE - SAMPLE 
BEE OS. T 


COST 
COINS 


MONEY VOCABULARY WORDS 


TWENTY 
TLL 
FOURTY 
FIFTY 
SIXTY 
SEVEN hyY 
EIGHTY 
NINETY 
HUNDRED 
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PENNY 
NICKEL 

DIME 
QUARTER 
HALF DOLLAR 
DOLLAR 
GENES 


Recognizing Coins 


Directions: Please practice using the words for the coins 
instead of the numbers. Write the name of 
coin in the blank space below each coin. 


half dollar quarter dime nickel penny 
|: 2. 
: 4, 7 : 
; 6. i a 
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Coin Recognition 


Directions: Add the value of the coins and write the value 
below the coin as you go from left to right. 
Use the no. instead of the words. 
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Relative Value 


Directions: Nowsallgof thepcoinsearesleft blank. (hBi bites 
each coin so that the coins in each group equal 
the number on the right. 


OOOCC 


Woe 


Sse79 
eon ardy 
OOS30 Ge 


PE 


It-is-suggested-teachers use real coins to beginithis activity. 
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25¢ 


$1 


3 


12¢ 


2B¢ 


"i 


36¢ 


FIGURING YOUR CHANGE 


Directions: Figure out how much change you will receive in each 
problem. Write your answer in the blank space. 


EXAMPLE: YOUR CHANGE IS 
Eighty-nine cents out of one dollar. PLEVEN (CENTS 
1. Forty-eight cents out of seventy-five 
Ceniss 
2. Fifty-four cents out of one dollar. 
3 PIPty cents cube of-onesdoblar. 
4. Seventy-nine cents out of ninety cents. 
Bb. thirty-three cents outyof sixty cents. 


6. Sixty-five cents out of seventy-five 
cents. 


7. Twenty-five cents out of one dollar. 
See bce RTS. Out. Of okie ty acen.tc.. 
Oe) Thirty-one cents out of fifty cents. 


DUPE TX CENLCSSOUL Of T4iftys cents. 
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Direct Ons: 


Goss 


$3.14 


$1.27 


13¢ 


64¢ 


72¢ 


84¢ 


COUNTING YOUR CHANGE 


Fild anethe number ofseach kind of coin or bide 
Use subtraction to find your total amount of change. 


$1.00 


8¢ 


10¢ 


DOG 


BAU 


80¢ 
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COUNTING CHANGE ACTIVITIES 


When the children pay for their lunch in the cafeteria 
encourage them to recount their change. If the children 
bring more than the actual amount they can figure how 
much change they will receive after paying for their 
lunch. The same idea can be used for book orders. 

Lease a cash register or use one which has been donated 
to the school. Place a newspaper advertisement beside 
it, list or name items from the advertisement, add the 
Sirucr, pay for iL, ahd colintethe change’. 

Use menus, plan meals, cost, and figure the change to be 


received. 


ore 


MAKING CHANGE 
Mr. Jones bought a kite for 25¢ and two balls of string jena 
cost 15¢ a ball. How much change should he get back from 
$5.00? 
The price of milk is 28¢ per quart. Joe bought 4 quarts, how 
much change should he get back from $5.00? 
Don got a postal money order for $6.00 and it cost him 20¢ for 
the money order. How much change would he get from $10.00? 
Jim got $3.57 worth of gas and a quart of 011 that Cost eea0 ae 
gave the attendant $10.00. What is his change? 
If you bought 2 packs of cigars at 35¢ a pack and 2 newepgpers 
at 10¢ each, how much change would you get from $5.00? 
Tom went to the movies and spent $2.59. He gave the clerk $5.00 
How much change should he receive? 
Mrs. Smith paid her telephone bill which amounted to $10.98. Sh 
gave the clerk $20.00. How much change should she get? 
Betty's dentist bill amounted to $6.50. She gave the dentist 
$20.00. How much change should she get? 
Mary bought some rope which amounted to $9.72. She gave the 
clerk $10.00. How much change should she get? 
Don went to the barber to get his hair cut. The bill amounted 
to $2.60. He gave the barber $10.00. How much change should 
he receive? 
Betty went to the dress store and spent $5.98. She gave the 


clerk $20.00. How much change should she get? 
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SNACKS AT THE FOUNTAIN 


Hamburger Grape freeze. 


Hetepog + 9 cent... Y20¢PomeMatrs 229¢" . at. wt. .30¢ 
Ice Cream soda. .. .20¢ ce CreameGonew™. Ven. 4710¢ 
Cokec =: « m.. ~« Sve Suda ie ee ~ LOttes. .30¢ 


Banana split. 


Answer these questions about ordering at the fountain: 


ie If you order 2 hot dogs $ .60 
1 soda ae 
How much should the waitress charge? $ 


If you give the waitress $1.00 


(Subtwact costect order) 


ce If you order 3 Cokes 
2 banana 
splits 
2 ice cream 
cones 


your change will be $ 
Sh 
How much should the waitress charge? $ 


If you give the waitress $2.00 


(subtract cost of order) 


your change will be . 
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* Directions: Work out these problems, using the menu on the 
previous page. 


1 oe? hist das $ 5. 1 hamburger $ 
2 Cokes 1 Grape freeze 
Change from $5.00 Change from $1.00 

2. (2 Sundads $ 6. 6 malts $ 
1 Grape freeze Change from $10.00 


Change from $1.00 


3.. “S Tee Gream Sodasies jo. Wes he Dain $ 
3 Cokes 2 Grape freezes 
Change from $1.00 Change from $2.00 

4. 3 Grape freezes $ 8. 2 hamburgers $ 
2 not dogs 2 Cokes 
Change from $20.00 2 ice cream cones 


Change from $5.00 


*Teacher may choose when to include figuring tax in problems. 
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COMPARING PRICES 
Directions Amotudy thewprice Tse frometne two different stores. 


From the price lists figure out the amount of money you can save 
on the items listed at the bottom of the page. 


Erankes Saper Nant 


COrn Fire awe Juice, 2*FRi ave ass¢ OP I Bonn, lena ¢ 
Sita s: bod hal eee pretzels oes AuNZ 9G PREG raic shel es.2! ienianyae 
Dread... oU¢ catsdpleses. 10. 3h¢ CO lp pei ae ote Oe 
Beas: iss, fo 2 ore eggs. . EL SIM. MUG K¢E SG Dieta 2 ae era ES 


A & M Grocery 


Beez O lS. ca Oe juice Ee gelek ls Seaske ek MRE ye SEO 
Cteem alee 2 coe DULL Gly ae 2 eRe COBEN tiene, soe 
210) Be Bl pea ly AS I Sigal ca. ll¢ PASI ER| etal oe 
SRS tes 64 oe OL Soap. 13¢ DedaSee+ ©) .s BPe35¢ 
eM eC be Amount saved 

soap Frank's Super Mart 2¢ 

milk dy 

juice 

catsup 

bread 

eggs 

salt 

butter 

coffee 

peas 

corn 
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PREPARING FOR A PICNIC 


Joan is shopping for picnic foods. She buys these foods: 


bajar ofepicktles $ °.39 
iwijarrofomustard 13 
1 package of assorted 
luncheon meats og 
1 jar of mayonnaise 49 
2 loaves of bread . 40 
12 soft drinks 1.60 
1 dozen eggs oo 
8 potatoes ou 


What is the cost of the picnic foods? Answer: The cost of 


the picnic foods is 


How much change will Joan get from $10.00? Answer: Joan 


will get in change from $10.00. 
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As 


One sunny day, six of the gang decided to go on a picnic. All 
six of them wanted to share the cost. Susan and the other 
girls said they would make a list of things they would need. 
Here is the list they made. 


18 hot dogs $ .90 
178 hot dog buns 54 
Ketchup at 
relish ~45 
12 cans of pop 1.20 
potato salad .80 
pickles ad 


2 bags of potato chips 1.20 


12 cupcakes AeA 
3 cans of baked beans .60 
Vora Glos eG $ 


By 


Answer these questions about the picnic, 


1. How much did the gang spend on food? $ 

2. How much was each person's share of the cost? $ 

3. What were the two most expensive items? and 

4. What were the two least expensive items? and 

5.. Add the four highest prices. % 

6. Add the four lowest prices. $ 

7. Arrange the prices in order, from the highest to the lowest. 


8. How much change would Susan get from a $10 bill? $ 
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Finding the best Bargain 


Sale Price Amount 
Saved 


pencils bece hor speusl 3 
erasers mey | 3 for aa 
rulers : STOTT iOS 


curb : 4 for ‘$1.00 
feelers 


batteries y 4 ford’ 338 
golf balls , Se for $1487 


doz.Ping- tedoz-—-—tT ar 
pong balls ‘ $1.00 


bolts i 4Afor § .73 


steel 
hooks : SRTOr $a. 13 


hacksaw 
blades F 3 par. 5:19.00 


valves ‘ eet Oy as) 00 
coasters 4 4*for $h.10 
hinges : 2 fone. U0 


door- 
knobs ; tor S$ T7250 


fuses 2 2) ‘For ‘SF25 


If you bought all of these items at their regular prices, the total 
cost would be $ 


If you bought all of these items on sale, the total cost would be 
$ 


By buying at the sale prices, you would save $ 
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Arithmetic Money Circles 


BANKING 


SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


(Savings) 
SECOND NATIONAL 
BANK 
Deposited For Account of 


Bills 


CASH 
Coin 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT SAVINGS ACCOUNTS: 


A savings deposit slip is filled out in the same way as a checking 
deposit slip. 


A savings passbook is given to you when you open your savings accour 


The bank teller records the amount of your deposit in your savings 
passbook 


Money should be put in a savings account when it is not going to be 
spent for a long time. 


The bank pays for money that is deposited in a savings account. 
The money the bank pays on a savings account is called interest. 


Banks pay from 4% to 5% interest on money you keep in your savings 
account for a year. 
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checks lee 


CHECKING ACCOUNT 


Deposit Slip 


Checking Deposit 


Date 19 


For credit to account of 


Name 
Address 
Second National Bank ~ 
McCook, Nebraska 
INFORMATION’ ¥OU MUST PILL IN TON A DEPOSED) Sige se ) *, 2 < 


Tee 
ee 


The date of the deposit on the proper line. 


Your name on the right line. 


Your address - - - number and street. 
Under currency and coin you fill out the amount of money you have 


in "DEPTS. “and “Tr.eorn ¢ 


Under checks you must list each check you are going to deposit 


on a separate line. 


You must fill out the total of all of the money and coins as well 


as the checks at the bottom where it says TOTAL. 
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ENDORSING CHECKS 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT ENDORSING CHECKS: 
You must write your name on the back of a check in order to cash it. 
This is called endorsing the check. 
You should always write, never print your name when you endorse a chec 
You should not endorse a check until just before you cash it. 


This is important because if it were lost, anyone who found it could 
Par od boot BY 
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| 
| 3 inet 
No. /3 Second Notional Bank | fie ‘ 


Nic Coo KK, Nebraska hprik L2, LP Zor 


; order of ages a cee ieee 6 San 
‘ie er sa VEq gud ~ Wer ak aieneE nr sO 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
i 
{ 
e ay +0 the. : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Lc crap egbarwediaton sy Te Lo Se uemiepe seme Coe. 1 1 ee Mme am 
Look at the above check and do the following: 
Can you find the two places where twenty cents is written as a fraction. 
Put an X by the two places where you see twenty cents written as a fraction 


Can you find where the amount of the check is written at the beginning C 
of the line? 


Put a\“at the beginning of the line where the amount of the check is 
written. 


Can you find the wavy line after the cents? 
Put an A above the wavy line. 
Look at the above check and finish the following sentences. 
The check number is 
The name of the bank is 
The payee is 
The name of the city and state where Don Brown has his checking account 


eS 


The amount of the check is 


The date the check was written is 


BANKING 
ACTIVITY 


Write the following checks and record all information on the check 


Stubs. On June 6, 1965 you write a check for $10.30 to the Johnson 
Grocery for groceries. 


Your bank balance is $300. Your check number is 14. 


ee 
Date /2 | SECOND NATIZNAL BAWE 


Me look, Nebr. 
Eni. Bro'r Fok 


fa jh! te +h € 
aA SP IEPOSTED Ovcder of —_———— eee x 
ToTdk 
ANT TES CHECK : 


Bp. 192 FoR 


On June 15, 1965 you write a check for $20.00 to Frank Allen for 
joewindeyour |.V. set. 


Your check number is 15. (Remember to bring 
down your balance from the above stub.) 
le ‘s SECIND NAT ICNAL BAIVK * 
D Dete 2G 3 
57-/€ 
is 
Melee, Neor. ed as 
PAY ts taée. 
tere Sy i eee es FS Pe Ce ee ee ‘d 
Dellars 


BANKING 


Name 


= < a > r 5 —<, - Z = es ae oe anne ds Klee 
s 
Cx a 4 as ger % at 


Dollars Cents 
Balance Brought Forward 3 


Amount Deposited iol 
TOTAL 


Amount Of This Check oe 
Balance Carried ae Be I 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT CHECK STUBS 


Every check has a check stub. ‘ 
You should keep a record of each check on a check stub. 
Every check stub should show the following: 

(1) The check number of the check that you wrote. 

(2) The amount of the check that you wrote. 

3) The name of the person to whom you wrote the check. 


( 
(4) The reason you wrote the check. 
(5) 


The amount of money you have left in your checking account. 


Ideas for Banking 


1. Bank will supply any materials necessary. 
2. Use bank employees as resource people. 


3. Encourage and allow time necessary for the opening of 
Savings accounts. 


4. Cut strips of paper for practicing endorsements. 
5. Set up a bank in the classroom. 


6. Teacher might want to cover loans if her class has 
progressed that far. 


Woe ractice. Interest. 


8. Discuss and demonstrate how to deposit money and how to 
' withdraw money from savings account. 


Peed Ke a. 7,1e01d tri py tovas bank. 


MAILING LETTERS 
Define with students the terms: regular mail, air mail, 
post cards, packages, special delivery, and money orders. 
Obtain a mailing scale and weigh packages in classroom. 


Have students write a letter, address an envelope to a 
fellow classmate and take a trip to the corner mailbox. 


Obtain a list of postal insurance rates from post office. 


Have students order something for room and purchase it with 
a money order they obtained from the post office. 


Discuss and find out where money orders can be obtained 
IN the City; 


Take a’field trip to the post office. 


Use mailman as a resource person. 


MAILING LETTERS 


+ Directions: Using the prices of stamps your teacher gives you, 
figure out the following problems. The prices 
for packages are to be added into the total cost. 


te rae 
2 regular letters $ 3 air mail $ 


3 post cards 6 post cards 


Mereguidreetters 


1 air mail | 1 package 47 
1 package | 


Total cost | $ Love paces t $ 


5 5 regular letters $ 6 regular letters -$ 
3 air mail 4 air mail ae 
4 post cards Wapos t cards 
‘ 1 package is 1 package 175 
> Total cost $ Total cost Se an 
o. 
10 regular letters $ 4 regular letters $ 
4 post cards 3 post cards 
ior md t. : 1 package eal 
1 package ihe 84 1 package aes 


Total cost $ Toba Cos ¢t $ 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS 
SENDER 8 eceirr 


13- ey 290, 433 


(FILL IN BELOW FOR YOUR RECORDS) 


AMOUNT. 


Leaf Ae ee ee 


SENT TO 


O) Phone 

0 Light 

0 Heat 

(1 Doctor 

(1 Mail Order 
Other 


SEE AGREEM ENT ON 


Name 


MONEY ORDERS 


7 MONEY ORO ————= 
American Express Company 1° 32,290,433 


AGREES TO PAY AT 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y 


ee Be ee ee: /i-=8 6 


CHAIRMAN i 


THE Har dy da uk yillitape 

ae “ dita Oc ‘one " 
C Insurance evs vt Coe et en! tle hi de i ant ul hat nn 

DO NOT PAY FOR MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS $200) ¢ 


C Installment 
() Rent 
0 Tax 


ORDER OF 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY ISSUER 


OO Savings 


SENDER’S NAME AND ADDRESS BEFORE CASHING - READ NOTICE ON BACK 


error neces ommmmcereueiaacin iced cada tance meets eee ae 


The form pictured above is a money order. 
Money orders can be obtained at any bank or post office. 


Money orders are often used by persons who do not have checking 
accounts. 


For example, you may wish to send $65.00 to Don Jones. 
You give the bank teller $65.00 plus a small fee for the service. 


The bank teller will then write $65.00 in the boxes provided on 
the card and stub. (See above) 


The bank teller will then stamp both the card and stub and give 
them to you. 


Where it says, "to", you write Don Jones. 

Where it says, "Purchaser", you write your name. 

You write your street or route number on the next line. 
You write your city and state on the next line. 


You tear off the stub and write Don Jones' name and address on the 
back of it. 


You keep the stub and mail the card to Don Jones. 
The stub may be presented to the same bank as proof of your payment. 


I. Fill in the above money order to Don Jones. 


Bi 


Figuring Time 


11 Brown works as an attendant. He earns money every week. 


He is paid $1.65 an hour for each hour he works. He works five 


days per week, the following hours: 


Ro 


Monday eLo ours 
Tuesday. ete lIyS 
Wednesday. 3.00 0S 
Thursday wen GS 
Friday y te 
How many hours did he work for the week? 
How much was he paid for the week? 
How many hours did he work on Wednesday? 
How much was he paid for Wednesday? 
Mr. Blue worked in a toy shop. He worked 5 days per week, 


Monday through Friday, from 8:00 o'clock to 5:00 o'clock with an 


hour out for lunch each day. 


ee 
ae 
Bu 


> Ww 


HOw 
HOw 
At 
At 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


many hours did he work per week? 
many hours did he work per day? 
$1.80 per hour, how much would he earn for the week? 


$1.80 per hour, how much would he earn for a day? 


hours @ $1.50 per hour 
hours @ $1.63 per hour 
hours @ $1.90 per hour 
hours @ $2.05 per hour 
hours @ $1.30 per hour 2 


3 


WAGE DEDUCTIONS 


Alan Anderson works as a painter. He works 5 days per week, d 
8 hours per day. The money he earns is called his gross pay, how- 
ever, he does not take all of this money home. Some of this 
money was taken out for taxes and social security. ie money that 
is taken out we call deductions. Deduct means to take away. Here 


is how much was taken out: 


Rederalelncomen?axs <<< —-y— eee 
Social Security . °. a2 2 0) eae ee eee 
New: York “State: Tax. 9 ies 3. eee ee 


Alan earns $2.75 per hour, let's figure out how much he made. 
1. How much money was taken out of Alan's pay? 
2. How much did Alan take home? net pay. 


3. How much money was taken out for Federal and State Income 
Tame 


¢ 


KEKKKKKKKEKK KKK KKK K KK KK KEKE KEK KKK KKK KEKE KK KEKE KRKK KKK KE KKK KEKE KKKKKEKEKKEEKE 


4. What was the most money taken out for? 


Jack Campbell had a job working in an airplane factory. He 
earned $135.00 per week as his gross pay. He did not take all of 
this money home because some of the money was deducted. Let's 


figures out. what. ha sa netypay asu 


DEDUC TLOHSs 
Federal IicCome. Caxin .) >. us Semen 
SCCT ST SSCUYTEY oars FO. Se eee ee 
Newe YOrK@S Tate Tak) 104. RRR wey BPR Oat ee 


How. much was deducted from his pay in all? 
What was his net pay? 

What was his gross pay? 

HOw much was deducted for taxes? 


HWM — 
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Junior High School 
Special Education 
Student Employment and Wage Record 


Student Grade 


Employer Address Phone 


Beginning Date Leaving Date 


Beginning Wage $------- Per Hour 
Job 
Weekly Record of Hours Employed and Earninas 


‘Date & Hours Rate Total Social Federal State Net 
Week mployed Per Gross Security} Income Income Income 
HO Wage a x a x 5 


a 


Cot 
~ TERRES 


=F 
aT, 
on 


Current 
Total 


INTRODUCTION TO BUDGETS 


To introduce budgeting to the class, present several questions 
and listen to their ideas. 


Examples: 
‘ 
a 


3 
4. 


What is a budget plan? 

What is an income and expense record? 
How can a budget save you money? 

Are budgets hard to keep? 


Perhaps there are times when you spend your 
money too fast. 


Why should teenagers know about budgets? 
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SETTING UP A BUDGET 
A budget is a plan and you must follow your plan to make your 
budget work. Let's do a problem to help you better understand 
how a budget works. You go to school and have a part-time job. 


You earn $20.00 per week as your gross pay. Let's figure out 


how you are going to spend it. 


Expenses 


Lunches 20205 0 y 5 5S cmmme 


Car fare 


$ 
Clothingai1ow: ,e386G 2 &$ 
Recreation $ 

$ 


Savings 


Other Expenses 


TOTAL TOTAL $ 


Did your budget balance? 
Do you think you planned the spending of your money wisely? 
Were the items you put under “other expenses" important items? 


If you could cut your expenses on one item, which one would 
you cuccout’ 


Do you think you planned to spend much on recreation? 


11g 


MATH 


Individualized Arithmetic Instruction, Frank M. Hewett, Love 
Publishing Company, Denver, Colorado, 80222, 1970, $1.50. 


A versatile workbook on basic math skills. Book contains 
arithmetic squares, circles, arithmetic T's, shape 
arithmetic. Each page can be individualize by simply 
filling in numbers to be used to meet students' needs. 
110 pages, workbook. 


ean’ In Living, Steve J.‘\Woytek; M.A, Robert G, Weltange 
D., Pruett. Press voinc.. Baulder Colorada 1G 


This book contains seven sections with exercises in 
practical math dealing with making change, sales slips, 
comparing prices, buying in fractional quantities, in- 
stallment buying, figuring the cost per item and review. 
131 pages, workbook. 


Preparing for Success in Life: A Prevocational Arithmetic 
Workbook, Thelma Pugh, Houston Public Schools, Houston, Texas, 


1961, 


An inexpensive guide to experience in math including 
races, games, measures, grocery buying, clothes. buying, 
and bus fares. A list of arithmetic words and audio- 
visual materials in math is also included. 148 pages, 
workbook. 


Target Series of Occupations, Family Living.andusSocial sk iise 
Larry’ M. Parsky, Mafex- Associate, inc. , Box 5192 WJoinstoua. 


Pennsylvania 15907, 1967. 


This series contains three books: Book IV-Mathematics 
for Employment; Book V-Mathematics for Citizenship, 
Book VI-Mathematics for Family Living. These three 
book give practice exercises in all phases of math 
needed for citizenship, family business and the 
employment phases. Workbook 


Useful Arithmetic\golume Py Raynond 0. Bonn, woOUunNe lia HOOT. 


Frank. —. Richards: Publishing.Co....Phoenix,Newey¥ernk >, T3135, 
1972, $1250 each: ; 


This: book ‘contains practice material 1n Mracti cal anit 
metic dealing with grocery bills, buying clothing and 
goods, mailing letters, paying bills, work day week, 
figuring various transportations and wage deductions. 


ie 


(am. 


SJ 


Useful Arithmetic-Volume II, John 0. Wool, Frank E. Richards, 
Phoenix, New York, 1967, $1.50. 


This workbook contains practical problems dealing with 
figuring distance, work week pay, figuring percentages, 
paying loans, setting up a budget, budgeting for a 
month, overall budgeting, savings account and checking 
account. Workbook. 


The Money You Spend, Richard H. Turner, Follett Educational 
Somporation, Chicago,  ] 1 linorseeevoe. o's "each. 


One book in the Turner-Livingston series using stories 
to deal with money matters and problems of the adolescence. 
48 pages, workbook. 


sano Voddanseand sense, Charlesei; KahNaew., Bradley Hanna, 
Por romerubiisners., inc.,2!165 Park Blvd. , Palo, Alto, California, 
O4306% 1963 51 $2'.50". 


Chapter one will heip you learn to buy groceries, 
hardware, and many other tnings. Chapter two helps 
work out problems that deal with earning and spending 
their own money. Chapter three will help you to learn 
about the items on a family budget. These are practice 
problems on budgeting your clothing expenses, your 
transportation costs, medical bills, and other expenses 
dealing with earning a living. 


Money Makes Sense, Charles H. Kahn, J. Bradley Hanna, Ferron 
Publishers/Leor Siegler, Inc., Education Division, 6 Davis 
Drive, Belmont, California, 1960. 


This book teaches coin recognition, relative value, making 
change with coins, counting change, change for coin 
machines and telephones, choosing the correct change 

and selecting the correct change. Workbook 


Getting Ready for Payday Series, Margaret Hudson, Frank Richards, 
POG eNIAY 0 8LO63 . $10 50. 


A series of three workbooks on checking accounts, saving 
accounts, and planning ahead including budgeting. Each 
TSeluSs trated, 


The Using Money Series, John Wool, Frank E. Richards Co. Phoenix, 
a ee ee 


A series on counting money, coin problems, buying and 
comparing prices, earning, spending, and saving. The 
series deals with practical money concepts, skills, 
and management. 60 pages each, workbook. 


Everyday Business, Gary Lawson, Cal-Central Press, Sacramento, 
California, #964 - 31) 50: each. 


Written specifically for the Special Education: student. 
It should help the student become self-reliant and 
economically independent members of our society. This 
book includes banking, budgeting, buying, federal tncome 
tax, and insurance. Workbook. 


Measure Up, Charles H. Kahn, Fearon, Palo Alto, California, 
GAS06255.1 50. 


Varied measurement activities including measuring in 
feet and inches, measuring less than an inch and pic- 
turing measurements. Book inclues simple to complex 
measuring. 60 pages, workbook. 


Time and Telling Time, Bertha Mae Wiley, Fearon Publishers, 
2165 Park Boulevard, Palo Alto, California, 94306, $1.50. 


Contains exercises on clocks, parts of a clock, measuring 
time, after, before, half, and quarter hour exercises. 
Activities are varied. 44 pages, workbook. 
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PERSONAL, SOCIAL, AND CIVIC ADJUSTMENT 


The personal, social, and civic goals for the EMH 
student are to establish good relations and tech- 
niques of adjustment with others in his environment; 
also to prepare to engage in a vacation of his liking 
and to become a responsible citizen of his community. 


Personality 
Social adjustment 


Civic responsibility 


ae 


GROOMING ‘a 


Personal Appearance 


he 


Hair Care 


1. Students can shampoo, set, and comb their hair in 
the classroom;i.e.,special class or Home Ec. class. 
2. Barbers and/or beauticians can be used as resource 
persons. 
3. The class may visit a beauty or barber school or shop 


Complexion Care 


1. Students can study the use of and need for skin 
care products. 

2. Cosmetologists can demonstrate the proper use 
of make-up. 

3. Students can practice using make-up that com- 
plements skin tone. 


Nail Care 


1. Students can study the use of and need for nail 
care products. 
2. Make a manicure kit available in the classroom. @ 


Clothing 
1. Students can -study tire cave -or ciotuing. 


a. Make a sewing kit available for use in the 
classroom. 

b. Students can practice washing and ironing 
at school. 

2. A resource person can correlate the style of 
clothing with the individuaW body size and shape. 
(home economics teacher, buyer for clothing store.) 

3. Class may discuss shopping to meet individual needs. 
(refer to “Comparing” in-math ska 11s section.) 

4. Students can visit a clothing store, dry cleaners, 
Orla waundnry. 


II. 


Personal Hygiene 


A. 
B. 


Students should study dental care. 


Class could discuss daily bathing, use of deodorants 
and soaps, and the need for daily shaving. 


Students should study menstruation. 


1. Health teacher or nurse can show an appropriate 
film to both boys and girls. Many excellent 
films are available from the State Health 
Department and educational service units. 
School nurse can speak to the class. 

Teacher should write to the State Department 

of Education and various companies for any 
available information. 


WwW Po 


Ware 


8 ¥ 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CLASSROOM 


Place actual grooming products on the bulletin board such 


as a.toothbrush, .comb, powder, etc. 


Use a full-length mirror in the classroom. ‘Take the 
"mirror check." (see following page.) 


Have the students take a self-inventory before and after 
the unit. (see sample included) 


Contact home economics and physical education teacher 
for additional ideas. 
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Am I? 


Am I? 


What 


What 


What 


What 


"THE MIRROR CHECK" 


Tall 
Average 
SLO 


Onan 
Average 
Plump 


is the shape of my face? 


Oblong 

Round 

Square 

Oval 
Heart-Shaped 


is the color of my ? 
Hair 

Skin 

Eyes 

aceemyes CRON Ge on.ts.¢ 


Good figure 
Good posture 
Attractive 
Beautiful teeth 


are my weak points? 


Figure 
Posture 
Skin 
Hair 
Teeth 
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What Do I Need To Change the Most? 


Pi eG Wen be eG ket 

oe HOW AE "Cd nh m2 

32 “HOW PY aeu: 

4. How I think: 

y. My Conscience: 

6. My sense of humor and cheerfulness: 


7. How I handle my problems: 


Self-Inventory Check Sheet 


") Put a check under the appropriate words after each of these 
questions. 


HOW DO I LOOK? 
jAlways | Usually | Sometimes | Never 


Do I bathe and shower every day? 
‘Are my clothes clean? 
Do I use a deodorant? 


1 


Are my fingernails clean? 


Is my hair clean and combed? 


‘Do Peorushe ny; ceetipateieast twice 
ja_day? 


Do I wash my hands often? 


IDo I get enough sleep? (7-9hrs.) 


Do I eat the right foods to keep 
health ? 


Do I exercise every day? 

Are my clothes mended and neat? ie Se a eo 
Do I use appropriate taste in my Gee nk EE ae 
clothes and cosmetics? 

Am I basically happy? a ae 


‘Do I "wear" a smile 


SUGGESTED MATERIAL ON MANNERS 


To study manners effectively have the students write their 
own unit rather than using a prepared workbook. The following 


topics are suggested for this unit: 


Home Manners 

Using Table Manners 
School Manners 
Church Etiquette 
Dating 


Entertainment (attending movies, plays, 
musicals, etc.) 


Introductions 
Leisure Time Manners 
Thank You Notes ( 
Respecting Others (peers, young adults, 
adults, senior citizen, 
and community helpers) 

A suggested activity for ending this unit is to have the 
students dress up and eat aimeal at a restaurant, using all aie 
manners learned in class. It is also suggested that you approach 
community service groups to hel». finance this dinner. The students 
should only be held responsible for a small part of the cost of the 


dinner. Thank-you notes are in order, 


C) 
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SELF-INVENTORY CHECK-SHEET 


After each of these questions, put a check mark under the answer 
that tells best - - - - 


HOW DO I ACT? 


Usually | Sometimes 


Do I show respect for those of my 


pect for older 


respect for children? 


= 
= 
m@ 
@ 
a) 
> 
—J 
= 
ry 
«K 
“ 


pect for animals? 


Do try to help others even if 
hey don't try to help me? 
fe) 


I 
t 
Do I try to help others if they 
try to help me? 
Do I hold doors open for people 
behind me? 


Do I have good eating manners? 

Do I control my emotions and not ihe 

act like a child? 

Do I take care of my responsibilities Pent 
ithout being asked to do them? 


. od s 2 
Do I walk between people when | 
they are talking? 
Do I tease others to be mean? , 


Do I interrupt when someone is 
talking? 
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Never 


MENTAL HEALTH 


"Who Am 1?" 
1. Discuss emotions and how to deal with them. 


2. Bring out the development of a sense of 
responsibility. 


J72--Oscuss thedefrnirtron-andero le-of-—the 
conscience. 


"How Do I Relate To People?" 
1. What are my feelings in relation to others? 
2. How do I communicate my feelings to others? 


3. Do I understand and accept the feelings of others? 


Suggested Activities 


Written exercise: Give the students the topic 
"Who Am 1?" 


Self-evaluations: Refer to the self-evaluation in 
the prevocational section. 


Problem discussion: Have the students bring a problem 
to class and discuss it as a group. 
Example: conflicts with friends 


Lead-in questions: Ask the students questions to 
stimulate discussions. (See list) 


Use films: Good films concerning mental health may be 
found at educational service units. 


Resource people: Minister, school counselor, social 
worker 


33) 


TALKING IT OVER 


Check the person you would talk to. 


THE PROBLEM: 
I think my teacher has it in 


for me. 


I lost a watch my friend loaned 
CO Wie 


Didonw't fike to -tatk an Front 
of people. 


I hate someone. 


I don't. lakers choot. 


I don't sleep well. 


I worry too much. 


I am afraid of the dark. 


I have a toothache. 


Lowant CO gee 1a ob: 


V5 


5 
wv 
ae) 
n 
il ad 
= 
i! ee 
a 


Teacher 


A Friend 


or Friends 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


Place a check in the square 

in front of the question you Name 
would like discussed and 

answered. 


1. Why do some people get upset easily? 
2. What should I do when I am angry? 


3. When upset, how can I keep from speaking or acting 
without thinking? 


4. What is wrong with "hating" certain people? 


6. How can a person overcome being afraid? 
7. How can I learn to be at ease when in a group? 


8. When talking to someone why should I look that 
person in the eye? 


[nel 
ame 2) 
pera 
Ria 3) 
aeeies| 5. Why should I like something about everyone I know? 
eee 
(eaIae | 
tek ee 
aaa 9. How can I keep from being shy at times? 

aa What do adults mean by saying he has poise? 

era 11. Why do certain girls and boys want to show off? 

eas 12. What is wrong with making excuses when I get in trouble? 
ees) 3: What are some ways I can improve in self-control? 


| 14. What do my daily living habits have to do with my 
self-control? 


aay, 15. Why is honesty the best policy at all times? 
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CONSCIENCE 


C 


Leading Questions for Discussion 


listen. to. my conscience 
listen to my conscience 
listen to my conscience 


listen to my conscience 
cane or 1t% 


listen to my conscience 
care of them? 


listen to my conscience 
listen to my conscience 
listen to my conscience 
listen: to my conscience 


my conscience bother me 


when 
when 
when 


when 


ly 
when 


when 


I 
I 
t 
I 


I 


I 


feel like stealing? 
want to lie? 
want to hurt someone? 


use public property and 


use others' things and 


have a chance to cheat? 


and do a good job at work? 


and try to help others? 


and try to be kind to others? 


when I do something wrong? 
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PHYSICAL HEALTH 


Healthy Attitude Toward Diet 


e 
a. 
ae 


Class can discuss the basic food groups. 
Class can plan a balanced meal. 


Use home economics teacher, nurse and/or 
Supermarket personnel as resource people. 


Exercise and Rest 


1. Study exercise as it relates to looks, 
posture, and health. 
eae vudy TesSteas it urelatcess+o. Looks, 
disposition, and ability to work and play. 
Safety 
1. Make students aware of safety during natural 
disasters. 
a. Contact civil defense for resource 
persons and visual aids, including films. 
b. Contact emergency unit personnel or school 
nurse for demonstration of Tirst aid. 
2. Study general safety. 


a. Motivate student discussion concerning 
the wide range of safety. 


b. Refer to "Wilson's Essential Vocabulary." 


c. Ask the school custodian to demonstrate the 
use of fire extinguisher. 


d. State Patrolman can tell of common accidents 
and their causes. (Include bikes, motor- 
cycles, minibikes and cars.) 


e. Use school personnel in driver education, 
physical education and home economics as 
resources. 


suggested Activities Relating to Diet 


Discuss how long a person could get along on a 
"hamburger and coke diet." Investigate consequences. 


Make a poster, using magazine pictures to show a 
balanced meal. 


Keep a record of students’ daily food intake. 

Use large envelopes labeled with the names of the 
basic food groups. Find pictures of foods that are 
included in the groups. 


Bake and cook simple recipes. 


Visit a supermarket to see how basic foods are grouped. 


Make mobiles of food that will provide a balanced 
and colorful meal. 


Cc 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES RELATING TO 
COMMUNICABLE DISEASES AND SAFETY 
Make posters warning against epidemic and common 
illnesses. 
Make cartoons showing how germs are spread. 


Discuss immunization as a prevention of communicable 
diseases. 


Collect newspaper articles concerning local disasters. 
Prepare a picnic that will require using an outdoor 
grill at a park. Demonstrate proper use of grill. 
Follow up by writing safety steps followed. 


Make safety posters and cartoons. 


Have students conduct a survey of accidents common 
mimes CNO0 1: 
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WILSON'S ESSENTIAL VOCABULARY 


ADULTS ONLY 
ANTIDOTE 

BEWARE 

BEWARE OF THE DOG 
BUS STATION 

BUS STOP 

CAUTION 

CLOSED 

COMBUSTIBLE 
CONTAMINATED 
CONDEMNED | 
COUNSELOR 

DANGER 

DEAD END 

DEEP WATER 
DENTIST-DENTAL SURGEON 
DON'T WALK 

DO NOT CROSS, USE TUNNEL 
DO NOT CROWD 

DO NOT ENTER 

DO NOT INHALE FUMES 
DO NOT PUSH 

DO NOT REFREEZE 

DO NOT SHOVE 

DO NOT STAND UP 


DO NOT USE NEAR HEAT 
DO NOT USE NEAR OPEN FLAME 
DOCTOR (DR.) (M.D.) 
DOWN 

DYNAMITE 

ELEVATOR 

EMERGENCY EXIT 
EMPLOYEES) -ONLSY 
ENTRANCE 

EXLT 

EXIT ONLY 
EXPLOSIVES 

EXTERNAL USE ONLY 
FALLOUT She bTe. 
PRE £SCRCE 

FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
FIRST AID 

FLAMMABLE 

FOUND 

FRAGILE 

GASOLINE 

GATE 

GENTLEMEN 

GUIDANCE 

HANDLE WITH CARE 


ce 


HANDS OFF 

HELP 

HIGH VOLTAGE 

ICY - ON BRIDGE 

IN 

INFLAMMABLE 
INFORMATION 
INSTRUCTIONS 

KEEP AWAY 

KEER YOMOSED CAT AALIa RIMES 
KEEP OFF (THE GRASS) 
Reet O UTES oy, 

LADIES 

LOST 

LIVE WIRES 

MEN 

NEXT (WINDOW) (GATE) 
NO ADMITTANCE 

NO CHECKS CASHED 

NO CREDIT 

NO DIVING 

NO DOGS ALLOWED 

NQ DUMPING 

NOSEIRES 

NO LOITERING 

NO FISHING 


NO HUNTING 

NO MINORS 

NO SMOKING 

NO SPITTING 

NO SWIMMING 

NO TOUCHING 

NO TRESPASSING 
NOT FOR INTERNALUSE 
NOXIOUS 

NURSE 

DRE TCE 

OPEN 

OUT 

OUT OF ORDER 
PEDESTRIANS PROHIBITED 
PERSONNEL 

POISON 

POISONOUS 

POLICE (STATION) 
ROS TENOSB TCLS 
BUST ORE CE 

ROS TED 

PRIVATE 

PRIVATE PROPERTY 
PULL 

PUSH 


ee 


SAFEDY PiRss 
SHALLOW WATER 

Sie LER 

SMOKING PROHIBITED 
STEP DOWN (UP) 
TAXI STAND 

TERMS CASH 

THIN ICE 

TALS Sen, we 

THES. SADE UP 

USE BEFORE (DATE) 
USE oN OPEN ALR 
USE OTHER DOOR 


VIOLATORS WLLL BE 
PROSECUTED 


WALK 

WANTED 

WARNING 

WATCH YOUR STEP 
WET PAINT 


WOMEN 


KUL “CARS “TRUCKS \ STOP 
ASK ATTENDANT FOR KEY 


BEWARE OF CROSS WINDS 


BRIDGE OUT 
BUS ONLY 
CAUTION 


CONSTRUCTION ZONE 
CURVE C 
DANGER 

DANGEROUS CURVE 

DEAD END 

DEER (CATTLE) CROSSING 

DETOUR 

DIM LIGHTS 

DIP 

DO NOT BLOCK WALK (DRIVEWAY) 

DO NOT ENTER 

DRIFTING SAND 

DRIVE SLOW 

EMERGENCY VEHICLES ONLY 

END 45 ¢ 
END CONSTRUCTION 

ENTRANCE 

EXIT ONLY 

EXIT SPEED 30 

FALLING ROCKS 

FLOODED 

FLOODS WHEN RAINING 

FOUR-WAY STOP 

FREEWAY 

GARAGE 

GATE 

60 SLOW 
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SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


In junior high, a student has to learn 
LOMCOpesWiIthnis Panbicular life. situation. 
How does he get along in his family? Why 
don't other kids like him? How does he 

get along with his neighbors? Even though 
there are certain things in life that can't 
be changed, the teacher can help the student 
accept his limitations and build on his 
Strengths. 


My World---and I Hate It 
Community involvement 


Leisure time 


14] 


ake 


MY WORLD---AND I HATE IT « 
(But dscHave talbaine: fn? fis) 


Coping in the Home 


Bee 
be 
Ce 
as 


om 


How do my parents feel toward me? 
How do I feel toward my family? 
Why do we feel this way? 


What are my rights and obligations in 
my family? 


How can wel workedit Dud? 


Coping at School 


A. 


eye 
ce 
Di 


How do I get along with other kids? What 
Caldas doaiabout! it? 


Why do we need rules? 
who 1S” in authorily at -scengot, 


What are my rights and obligations? 


Coping in the Community 


A. 


What are my rights and obligations in the 
community? 


Who is in authority in the community? 


How do I feel about my community? 
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COPING AT HOME 


Questions to discuss. 


he 
ae 


Do my parents like me--do I like them? 


How do my parents show that they love me? How do 
I show I care? 


Discuss positive and negative attitudes students 
bring from home concerning some of the following 
topics: religion, money, education, music, dress, 
entertainment, work and responsibilities. 


What does a death, hospitalization or institution- 
alization do to a family? 


If your mother doesn't approve of your friends, 
what can you do? 


Is it OK to take money out of your mother's purse 
without asking first? 


What if your brother or sister gets a new bike and 
you don't? 


What effect does divorce have on a family? 


Discuss your rights and obligations toward your 
family? 


When do you need to be loyal to your family? 


COPING AT SCHOOL 


Questions to discuss: 


15 


ee 


How do I get along with other kids? What can I 
do about it? 


Have you ever skipped school? Discuss choices and 
consequences. 


Have you ever cut classes? 


What are some names you call kids? What names 
do you hate to be called? 


What do you like and dislike about special education? 


What do you do when you are angry, happy, excited, 
jealous, ete.? 


What rules are needed at school? 
What are some important lunchrcom manners? 


Discuss accepted dress, language, and actions in 
Various ‘Situations. 


What are double standards? 

When are different people in authority--principal, 
custodian, cafeteria workers, other teachers, 
bisedriver,; etc.#? 


What are your rights and obligations at school? 
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COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 


What iS a community? 


Many neighborhoods make up a community. There are 
many kinds of communities. 


Meena ti um ule GOUNtrY ars .¢ rural 
community. Mention ranches, too. 


2. An urban community is also called 
pee GV 


3. Some people live just outside a 
big city like Omaha or Lincoln. 
This is called a suburban community. 


Discuss the characteristics of a community, 


ewes 1.263.) aHOW D1 ILS eV, COWS aerow Deg 
are towns nearby? 


2. Population: Do many people live in 
my town? 


See Location: In what part@ofe the state 
do you live? Where is your town 
located in relationship to Omaha, 
Lincoln, Grand Island, McCook? 


4. Buildings: Are the buildings in your town 
tall, short, old or new? Do you have 
factories, shopping centers, and offices in 
your town? 


5. People: What kinds of people live in your 
town? What kinds of religion and minority 
groups are there? Also mention the rich 
and poor, old and young, etc. 


6. Places of interest: Are there many places 
to go in your town that are interesting 
or exciting? What places of interest are 
near your town? (lakes, resorts, parks, 
memorials) 
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Workers in your community: 


1 


Who are they? Where do people work in € 
your town? 


What kind of work do they do? 
How can you get them to do a service 


or work for you? (phone, write, see 
in person) 


Public services in your community: 


Oe 


Discuss what services are available 
and how to obtain them: fire, police, 
rescue squad, library, parks, welfare, 
schools, hospaftanks. 


Groups in your community: 


qr, 


Who are these groups? (Refer to section 
on Leisure Time) 


What do these groups do? 


service: working together with 


others to make the community a 
better place to live in. ¢ 


leisure: meet to have fun together. 


Your role in the community: 


ie 


What can you do to make your community 
better? What can you do by yourself 
at school, with others? (obey rules, 
bay your bills, @teé:) 
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COPING IN COMMUNITY 


Discuss what a community is to you. 


1. Do you have the right to walk on your 
neighbor's lawn? 


2. What would you do if you threw a ball 
through a store or house window? 


3. Who is in authority in your community? 
4. Why do we need policemen? 
pe) What is a minority group; 


6. Do you have any minority groups in your 
town? 


7. Why do some towns have curfews? Do you 
have to obey curfew laws? 


8. What is the danger in riding with strangers? 
Is hitchhiking safe? 


‘ 
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SUGGESTED NAGIIVITIES 


In order that the student may become more familiar with 
his community, the following activities are suggested: 
L. (hak elative ta tierp s.: 
2. Invite speakers to the classroom. 


3. Discuss membership procedures and values 
received from membership. 


4. Have students list groups they would 
bike ‘to Gat. 


5. Have students list people groups, 
and companies they need and how to 
use them. 


6. Have students list workers in their 
community for whose services you do 
net pay ford ivaephy or ire, poliec. 
Libvarye spark oo. 

7. Discuss all the services the city 
renders (garbage, rescue squad, street 
maintainence), 

8. Lake Students to public taprarn. 

9. Write a short story about the 
erty “and 1ts history. 

Activities for Home 

1... Prepare a family 2 skit to snow how 3 
family can work together (jobs, leisure 
time, planning a vacation ). 


2. Make a: hrs. of things: parents doestor wou 
and you do for them. 


3. Make a collage showing family activities. 
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Activities for School 


bis 


ACtTIVIGiIeSs 


Is 


Be available to students to talk about 
personal problems. For example, talk 

with a boy or girl showing unacceptable 
behavior toward friends. Be willing to 
reTer torte scnoolmcounsejor or psychologist. 


Learn how to join a school club. 

Make posters showing social behavior 
outside the classroom, such as school 
dances, sports activities, roller skating. 


Interview school custodian and cook about 
student behavior. 


Help students develop a journalism unit. 

Plan party which includes writing and sending 
invitations, planning games, buying and 
preparing food, knowing and using appro- 
priate manners. 


Plan how to make visitors feel welcome. 


for Community 


Take a field trip to different neighborhoods 
in your community. 


Set up a "Who's Who" corner in the class- 
room to give recognition to community people. 


Be sure each student knows the names and 
duties of city officials. Use resource 
people (policemen, mayor) so students 
will become aware of these people. 


Use cartoons to show agreeable, considerate, 
selfish, rude people. 


Name 


HOW AM I DOING? 


Other girls and boys your age ask questions. You may 
wonder about the same things. Which questions would you like 
to ask in your class? Place a check in the square in front 
of the questions you would like discussed and answered. 


How am I doing SOCIALLY? 


1. Why do I need a good friend? 

Why should I have both girls and boys for friends? 
Why do I select certain friends? 

Why should I think of others? 


What does race, creed or color have to do with friends? 


BRERERE ae 


HDS Oo —- W PY 


Why should I be considerate of others less fortunate 
than I? . 


What makes a girl or boy popular with the group? 


er 


8. What do foods, sleep and exercise have to do with 
my looks? 


L_] 9. How do I hurt others’ feelings without thinking? 

[ [10. What makes a "good sport"? 

{_]11. Why should we have definite ruies by which we live? 
| [12. Who started this "good manners" business and why? 
ie ba What kinds of parties are most fun for us? 

el 14. How can I be a good listener? 


Perhaps you have other questions that are not listed here. Write 
them below. 


sled. 
fa 6: 


(The teacher may want to collect these papers and see which 
questions the class would like to discuss.) 
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LEDSURE LIME 


The EMH student needs help to visualize 
constructive ways of using leisure time. 
It is the task of the school program to 
extend, expand, and develop new ideas con- 
cerning his use of leisure time in a con- 
structive and enjoyable manner. The school 
program should help the EMH student see 
opportunities in his neighborhood and 
community which will help him enrich and 
extend his experience. Our definition 

of leisure time is time used to do some- 
thing you enjoy doing. 


LETSURES Tae 


Selectiou.afvactivities 
A. What activities are available in my 
town or neighborhood? (see list on 
next page). 
B. Are there age limits on some activities? 


C. Do some activities require a degree of 
ability LOepartrcapate? 


selection of companions 
A. What can I do alone? 
BarstWhat ednial edo wmttmeatiers? 


C. Does the age of my friends make any 
difference? 


D... What are sdetimities. ation woth Woys and 
gil sso dust. chow teysy dg mans 


E. What groups can I join in my community? 
(see second page following). 


Selection of appropriate time 


A. What activities are appropriate for 
daytime? at night? 


B;..How.do. lL arloetetame for lence: 
Consideration of cost 
A. What are some free activities: 


B. How often must I spend money on activities? 


Dee Banter SU ene i 
ACTIVITIES 


In the home 
TV 
radio 
hobbies 


home maintainance 


family communications 


books 
newspaper 
gardening 


cooking 


ies choo 
sports (intramural 
school clubs 
reading 
arts and crafts 


spectator sports 


In the community 
hiking 
bicycling 
organizations 


pool hall 


ess 


and interscholastic) 


cars 
sports 
library 


museum 


LIST OF COMMUNITY 
GROUPS YOU CAN JOIN 


churches 
schools 
museums 
theater 
library 
playground 
park 

art gallery 


exhibitions 


ZOO 

YWCA, YMCA 
FFA, FHA 
4-H 


Canptine ginis 

Boy and Girl’-Seouts 
Sports Groups 

Big Brothers 


hospital volunteers 


r 


~“s 


> Ww Pp 


10. 


hee 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
What do you like to do at home in your spare time? 
What fun things can you do that cost money? 
What fun things can you do that don't cost money? 
If someone had a "pot party" would you attend? Why? 


What would you do if your friend had a birthday party 
and didn't invite you? 


What would you do if your best friend dated your special 
girl friend or boy friend? 


Is there anything wrong with sneaking into shows, stock 
car races, swimming pool, etc.? 


Where can you take a date? 


What's wrong with quitting work early to do something 
you want to do if you make up the time later? 


How should you behave at a pep rally or any other school 
activity? 


Does it have to cost a lot of money to have a good time? 


Discuss correct behavior on a date. 


Suggested Activities 


Plan leisure.time activity that can be used at home 
with the family. 


Bring records from home for a listening session. 


Suggest that the shop teacher open the shop to EMH Seaem 


before or after school during his free period. This 
could also apply to homemaking, art, and gym. 


Make safety posters for sorts activities. 
Use books, magazines and newspapers for pleasure. 


Make a map showing niaces where leisure-time activities 


are available. 


List recreational activities that are free such as 
parks, etc. 


Plan a picnic in the park or nearby lake for the class. 


Have a bicycle rodeo where students make trophies from 
tin Gans and set up rubles or regulatqvonc. 


Use film or filmstrips showing park and recreation areas. 
Show filmstrips on crafts. 

Have a hobby show for open house. 

Make facsimilies of signs found in recreational areas. 


Develop a skit showing how a bully or a showoff encourages 
unsafe practices in recreaton. 


Make a bulletin board display showing rules for good 
Sportsmanship. 


() 


Since social acceptance is so necessary for junior high 
youth, we include party etiquette. EMH students often find 
party going a traumatic experience. The following should 
be discussed with the students: 


Every invitation should contain: 


-the date on which the event will be held 

-the hour at which the party will begin and 
sometimes when it will end 

-the place and address at which the party will 
be held 

-the type of party or the activity that is 
planned 

-a request for a reply when a reply is necessary 


Planning a party should include: 


-date, time, and place verbally or written 

-money you can spend 

-kind 

-whom you will invite and how you will 
invite them 

-decorations 

-favors - 

-what and how you will serve food 

-what kind of activities you will have for 
entertainment 

-when you will make your preparations 


A good guest should: 


-acknowledge the invitation 

by phone or note 

-arrive on time 

-mix with other guests 

“AOL Miele ss oly it Of ptnempancy 

-offer to help the host or hostess 

-leave at the proper time 

-thank your host or hostess before leaving 


CIVIC RESPONSIBIE DEEDES 


To be a good citizen, there are many things 

the student must know. There are rules he 

must live by in school now, in work later. 

There are laws he must obey. By being aware 

of the laws he helps make; by voting and by 

paying taxes and knowing what they pay for, 

the student can become an integral part of 

his community. This unit was prepared to 

help accomplish this<tasks ( 


Laws 
Voting 


Taxes 


Ww, 


'e 


LAWS, VOTING AND TAXES 


Why are laws necessary? 


1s 


Laws are necessary to help us do the things 
we need and want to do without interfering 
with others! basic rights. 


Some laws of relevance to junior high students: 


Liquor: A person’ must ‘be nineteén years 

of age to buy liquor. 

Drugs: (pot, red devil) Any person caught 

in possession of a control substance is 
subject to arrest, fine, or imprisonment. 
Driving laws: Student must be fifteen years 
of age to drive with a learner's permit. 
School attendance: Student must attend school 
until sixteen years of age. 

Curfew: The time to be off the streets at 
night varies with each community. 

Movies: Students cannot attend R-rated 

movies until seventeen years of age unless 
accompanied by parent or guardian. Students 
cannot attend X-rated movies until eighteen 
years of age. 

Smoking: Student must be eighteen years old 
to purchase cigarettes. 

Shoplifting: This offense and its seriousness 
Should be explained and discussed by the teacher, 
law officer, or other resource persons. 


B. How laws are made. 


ie 


School laws are made by student council, principal, 
Superintendent and school board. 


a. Studentsecan partici pate “in voting ‘for 
student member representatives and class officers. 


b. Have the studénts. draft rules for their own 
classroom and list them on the chalkboard. 


c. » Make posters illustrating school rules. 


d. Select a room monitor for the week to show 
student authority based upon good work. 


e. Use the bulletin board to show "LAWS I MUST KNOW." 


(eR, 


Community laws are made by the local, city 
or village council who passes ordinances. 


a. Resource personnel include the mayor and 
councilmen. 


b.' Plan to visit: thescityscouncil whileaat 
1S 1 SESS70n 


era Ask a poligemanptosvisitntnesclass, or 
visit the police station to have laws 
explained to the students. 


d. Have a panel discussion on “WHY COMMUNITIES 
NEED LAWS." 


State laws are made by the legislators in the 
unicameral. 


a. Explain to the students that the unicam- 
eral is a one house legislature, and 
that is unique in Nebraska. 


b..|. Refers Tosi nserts has e0Ryr OT - papas 11 
théslLegiSbature. 


Federal laws are made by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate of the Congress of 
the Uss.A. 


a. Dramatiaze.situalions: showing. ljge7in a 
democratic country and contrasting with 
a» Skit, showing, life in, a, totalagarian 
country. 


b. Discuss the three main branches of the 
federal government; Executive, Legislative 
and Judicial. 


c. Refer, to current) resources; concerning 
ihlus trated -cuar ts’. 


C. What are the consequences of breaking laws. 


ee 


The common laws broken by teenagers, with 
resulting penalties: 


a. Traffic violations: - Someone may pe Kiited 


or hurt seriously, and a fine gnd/or imprison- 
ment would be incurred. 
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b. Not observing the building code: This 
could result in an inferior house which 
may bring about a disaster where people 
could be hurt. 


CA novela Winds dsueensource,Ofspieasure: This 
could cause one to lose his freedom 
entirely for a certain period of time. 


CaaS orUgS an Diunce mins COouUdd result 
in damaging one's health or losing one's 
freedom or paying a fine. 


e. Being out past the curfew hour could 
implicate one in a case in which he wasn't 
guilty (suspected robbery). 


f. Minor in possession of alcoholic beverages: 
This could place the offender in Juvenile 
Haslile 10% «ba le ana/On GeSiklt wn a fine. 


PanaVanGakiSiit-» LRISRGCOULGAReSU LC ‘lived e tine 
or imprisonment and possibly incur the 
charge of a felony or misdemeanor. 


2. Suggested Activities 


a. Explore newspapers for one week, clipping 
items that tell of laws that have been 
broken. Discuss consequences. 


-b.. Bring in resource person such as the driver 
education teacher or the State Patrolman to 
exXDlbadnrGVateic.V io lations. 


c. Discuss the difference between a misdemeanor 
and a felony. A felony is a crime punishable 
by law involving a cost of over fifty dollars. 
A misdemeanor is a crime involving the cost 
Of ies Sacha: abet ty, 300,. 1 aiesi, 


Ce Vea ismd so Inotnd CUS LOM@OIm Dac Lice OT a 
community. A rule is a prescribed guide for 
CONGUCU LOR. Be LI On. butamayanotsbe. band na. 

A vregulation 1S to control through the law 
suchas asgtraffic control. 


D. What are one's rights? 
1. Personal rights under the Constitution: 


a. Right to freedom of speech, press and religion. 
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Right to, bearn.arms. 


Quartering of soldiers in homes is 
prohibited in time of peace. 


People and property shall be safe from 
search unless permission given by the 
court. 


A person cannot be made to testify against 
himself or spouse. 


Right to a Taitrwrria: oy yvury: 
Right to a speedy and public trial. 


Excessive fine or punishment shall not 
be imposed. 


The rights not given to the states nor 
prohibited by the Constitution shall be 
reserved to the people. 


The rights not given to the people nor 
prohibited by the Constitution shall be 
reserved to the states. 


Where to go and what to do if arrested. 


a . 


The accused should contact either the Office 
of Economic Opportunity for lawyer services, 
the local case worker, or court appointed 
attorney. 


The ‘accused is ‘entitled “to*ONE phone cali. 


The accused may remain silent until his 
Tawyer is (present. 


and where do you register? 


Go to the courthouse or especially appointed 
TOCULTON 11 tovor. Onder 


Give your name, address, age and take the oath. 


often do you have to register? 


Register on moving to a different location. 


You must’ vote in’ the- generat election—-—in order 
to keep your registration up to date. 
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a. A general election is an election of county, 
state, and federal representative government. 


b. A general election occurs every two years 
in November, the first Tuesday following 
the first Monday, in even numbered years. 


C. What is the responsibility of a voter? 


sg 


Exercise the right to vote by voting. 


2. Learn the issues that are to be voted 
upon. 

3. Familiarize yourself with what the candidates' 
promises stand for. 

4. Help in any way possible to foster your beliefs 
or ideas, such as working at a campaign head- 
quarters, telephoning, or passing out leaflets. 

9. Read about qualifications for important public 
condidates such as the president, senator, and 
representative. (See chart on Qualifications 
for Holding National Office.) 

) D. Suggested activities relating to voting 

1. Set up a mock registration and election. 

2 V4sit-—the- voting, pobiss 

3. Use newspaper ballots or old official ballots 
to cover issues being voted upon. 

4. Make a bulletin board of leading candidates 
of both parties. 

Sew -Make--atirip.to.-a campaign headquarters. 

6. Make a;chart of eee bta words used in 
connection with voting. 

i pvoeoviewepictures.. 134ms, television, magazines 


and newspapers for RN of upcoming elections. 


III. Taxes and Fees 


Ree RINGS Of Caxes 


i 


Direct taxes: Federal and state income taxes 
are the only two deducted automatically from 
your paycheck. 


Indirect. taxes: 


a e 


Property tax is tax paid on the land 
you own. 


Sales tax is tax paid on consumer goods. 


Personal property tax is tax paid on 
property that is not real or is movable. 


Exctsestax’ds ‘tax! padds onemanuracture, 
sale or consumption of commodities 
(gasgl moviessis ports; ete je 


Import tax is tax paid on goods brought 
in from a foreign country. 


B. kings ofvtees 


In 


A fee is the cost for permission granted in 
the form ofia license: 


Some licenses you should know about: 


a. 


Hunting license. Time limit is dependent 
upon the kind of license purchased. 


Fishingodicense.esTime*dimiteiseguring 
Open season of one year. 


Pet license. Time limit depends on 
city ordinances. 


Bicycle and minibike. Time limit 
depends on city ordinate, with an age 
limit of 14 on the minibike. 


Driver's license. Age limit is 16 and 
time limit is 4 years. 


C.,sSuggested aclivittes related to taxes andutees 


la 


Visit tax-supported agencies such as welfare 
office. 


Make a display of how the tax dollar is divided, 


and “place. on “Duc letin Doerden 
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| THINK ABOUT YOUR COMMUNITY LAWS. WRITE THEM ON THE BOARD. 
= COPY THEM ON THIS PAGE WHEN YOU HAVE FINISHED TALKING ABOUT 
7 THEM. NUMBER EACH ONE. 


10. 


Do you think all these laws are fair? Explain 


Do you like all these laws? 


Would you like to change any of these laws? If so, how? 


Which law would you like to change? 


Why? 


How can you change a law? 


Does a good citizen obey the law even if he does not like it? 


Why are laws made? 


Some people on'ty obey the law when someone jis watching them. 
Is this accepting responsibility? 


When does a good citizen Obey the law? 
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WHY WE HAVE RULES AND LAWS 


We all know why we have rules and it is important to know what 
the rules and laws are. We know we should obey the laws of 
our community, our state, and our country. If we know why 
these laws are made, it is easier to obey them. 


Suppose one of the children in your family leaves a roller 
skate on the stairs and your mother slips on it. She makes 
a rule: NO MORE SKATES ON THE STAIRS! Sometimes she adds 
a "penalty." A penalty is the punishment you can expect if 
you break the law. Perhaps your mother will say: "If you 
leave your skates on the stairs, I will put them away. You 
will not be allowed to use them! 


Everyone in the family agrees this is a good rule. Everyone 
in the family also agrees that if someone breaks the rule, he 
should be punished. Everyone agrees that your mother's rule 
and the penalty are good. They think the rule should be made 
so that no one else will get hurt. 


Many of the laws in our community are made after someone gets 
hurt. Sometimes after a bad auto accident, the police put up 
a traffic light. or a stop: sign. ihe police Sonor wane 
anyone else to get hurt at that spot. 


WHAT HAVE WE READ? 


1. Why are rules and laws made? 


2. What rule did the mother make? 


3. What was the penalty if the rule was broken? 


€), 


Term 


Minimum 
Age 


Home of 
Residence 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR HOLDING NATIONAL OFFICE 


President and 
Vice-President Senator 
a 


erred 


Any State 
14 years 
residence 


‘) 
Elected By Electoral 
College 
Citizenship Natural Born 


ae 


poe 
ae 


State which 
he represents 


oe 


CUuhEZen 
9 years 


Representative 


2 years 


25 


State which 


he represents | 


People 


Ene? zen 
7 years 


TAX MONEY COMES FROM ALL OF US 


You are now a part of your community. You now realize that 
there are many people in your town who do not work for some 
company, but who work for the people. For example, when you 
see a policeman directing traffic, do you wonder who pays 
his salary? When there is a fire in your house, the fire 
department comes to put the fire out--but do you wonder who 
pays the firemen and for the fire trucks? 


The money that these people get in salaries or the money that 
buys police cars and fire trucks comes from the taxpayers. 

If you have a part-time job and a little of your money is 
taken out of your paycheck for taxes--then you, too, are a 
taxpayer. 


DIRECTIONS: WRITE IN YOUR OWN WORDS WHAT EACH OF THE DEPARTMENTS 
IN A CITY GOVERNMENT DOES OR IS IN CHARGE OF: 


EDUCATION 


POLICE 


Sai ead om 


PARK 


WELFARE 


FIRE 


WATER 


RECREATION 


TAX MONEY IS SPENT FOR ALL OF US 


What does tax money do for you? 


1. Are there good roads and highways near you? 

2. What tax money might pay for these roads: state, county 
federal, school, city, property? (choose 3) 

3. What tax money pays for schools? 


4. Where does the money come from that pays the Army, Navy, 
and Marines? 


) 5. Where does the money come from that pays the postman or 
: letter carrier? 


6. Who pays the state troopers or state police? 

7. Who pays for playgrounds for the children? 

8. Who pays for the rockets we launch? 

9. Who pays the salary of the Governor of your state? 


10. Who pays the President's salary? 
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DIRECTIONS: Here is a list of taxes that your parents might 
pay. Put your name on the line if you pay these. 


REAL ESTATE OR PROPERTY TAX 
CITY” OR COUNTY. SAEES TAX 
GASOLINE TAX 

CIGARETTE TAX 

WATER TAX 

SCHOOL TAX 


SEWER TAX 


1. Do you have a sales tax where you live? 


2. ‘If your answer’ ?s “yes”, what rs tne*tax on “each dolfare 


3. Does your state have an income tax? 
4. Is the tax deducted from the worker's salary? 


5. Do you know how much tax you pay for each gallon of gas 
- you buy? 


Total cost of gasoline per gallon 
State tax per gallon 

County or city tax .pe= ganon 
Federal tax per gallon 


6. If there were no taxes, how much would gasoline cost per 
gai Tonga 


7. If you do not own a house, how do you pay your share of 


‘axes on property or real estate? 


8. Name two good ways in which your state taxes are spent 


HISTORY OF A BILL IN »THE LEGISLATURE 


Bill prepared by the bill *drafter (one who writes the bill), 


An *amendatory bill shall be so prepared and printed as to 
show the new matter proposed, old matter to be retained, 
and old matter to be omitted from the statutes. 


Bill number given by Clerk or Assistant Clerk. (Received 
number in the order received.) 


PigieeGreace Dy titwe TiVst Lime. 


Immediately upon the referral of any bill to a *standing 
committee, the principal introducer of ‘the bill shall prepare 
and submit to the committee a statement in writing setting 
forth the reason for the bill and the purposes sought to be 
accomplished thereby. 


Bill printed and copies furnished to mémbers and to others upon 
request. Over one thousand copies of each bill are mailed 
Lomidkeacare, of, the regular may ling: list. 


Committee *hearings in the afternoons. Five-day notice given in 
advance of public hearing. 


Committee takes such action as it sees fit and reports its action 
to the Legislature with a brief statement of the main purpose 

of the biil and the committee's reason for so reporting. Bills 
favorably, reported are placed one*generad file’ fory further 
consideration. 


Bills in general. file are read section by section and open to 


‘amendment. Amendments offered by members in writing. Action 


taken shown on the amendment with date and Clerk's signature. 


Bill and all amendments adopted delivered to Journal Clerk, 
the amendments and action to be shown in the daily *journal. 


*Stencils are cut of the amendments and after copies are run 
off they are inserted in proper place in members! books by the 
men employed in the bill room. 


After the bill has received favorable consideration, the motion 
is to refer the bill to the Committee for Review. (Authorized 
to correct spelling of words, capitalize or decapitalize, but 
shall make no change in the meaning of the bill.) 


The bill after review is reported to *select file with or without 


amendments. The bill may be referred back to committee or back 
to general file for further specific amendments. 


tered 


When the bill is reported.correctly written, it is placed on the 

Final Reading File. A copy of the bill and all amendments are : ¢ 
printed and placed on the members* desks, and the bills are not _ 
voted upon until two legislative days have elapsed. 


Bill and all amendments are read to the legislature before a 
vote is) taken. 


If the bill is an emergency measure and receives a two-thirds 
vote, it becomes effective upon signature by the Governor. If 
the bill fails to receive the required vote, it is voted upon 
with the emergency clause stricken and if it receives a majority 
vote of the membership, it is declared passed with the emergency 
clause stricken. 


The bill again, as in each of the other instances, goes to the 
Journal Clerk where the record is prepared for the daily journal, 
Showing the action taken. 


The bill is reviewed and if found correct, the enrolm ed pre 7. 
reported to the Legislature. 


The bill is signed by the presiding officer while the Legislature 
is) in session. 


The bill is then signed by the Clerk and is delivered to the 
Governor. 


Thee Governor ‘has’ five days: in’ which? to’ sign or “veto tne p71 ae 
If he signs it, it is sent to the office of the Secretary of 
State and the bill, if it has the emergency clause attached, 
is effective at his signature. If the emergency clause is not 
attached, the bill becomes effective three calendar months 

(90 days) after the end of the session. 


If the bill is vetoed, it is returned to the Legislature and it 
then requires a three-fifths vote of the elected members to pass 
the bill over the Governor's veto and the bill is sent directly 
to the office of the Secretary of State. 


*Words to be used for discussion, dictionary words, spell] inggaeeee 


CURRENT RESOURCES IN PRINT 


Sectronel h 


Personality 


Your Workbook for You, Clare Trenkle, Frank E. Richards, Phoenix, 


Neier doo, $1.50. 


This workbook hits all aspects of a studént's personality, 
emotions, and relations with other people. The reading 
level is at fifth grade. The information is geared 
towards junior high. There are work pages after each 
selection. 


Manners Helen uPrevo, Frank Es Richards, Publishing 'Co., 1970, 
$1.50 


This workbook brings out all of the manners we use in 
daily living. The reading is geared at fourth grade 
level with secondary interests. There are work pages 
after each selection. 


Teen Guide to Homemaking, Marion S. Barclay, Frances Champion, 
Webster Division, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Complete guide for all aspects of homemaking. Specific 
skills on personal appearance and health are found 

in Part I. Suggestions for use of bulletin boards 

are given. 


Plans for Living, Your Guide to Health and Safety, Margaret 
W. Hudson, Ann A. Weaver, Fearon Publishers, Palo Alto, Calif., 
1965. 


Rules of safety and health, accompanied by inventory 
sheets for reinforcement, and places to put emergency 
phone numbers. 


The Illinois Plan: A Curriculum Guide for Teachers of the EMH, 
intcernstave Printers and Publishers, iInc:, Danville, D)}1. 


One of the better guides for "What and How" to do in 
the classroom, plus motivating discussions. 
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Me Now, Life Sciences, Hubbard Scientific Co., 2855 Shermer kaa 


torthbrook Pile. 600e7. 


"Science with a focus on Me." Introduces and develops 


realistic concepts of self with overtones of self-esteem. 


ational’ Darryn Coutica 140i cagoie ida .paiiete< 


A catalog is available listing free and cost materials 
about grooming, nutrition and personality. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


Manners, Helen Prevo, Frank &..Richards Publishing Co; qm ie 


Phoenix Nt, ASso5, are 


Students of junior high age like the stories and work- 
sheets in this book because they tell about problems 
and solving them that people of their age want to know 
about. They tel] about life situations concerning 
datina, liking people and being liked. 


success “i1n"Ranguage and literature, Ross Tinchew a keynaud. 


simpkins’, Pohettribducat tonale Corporation. 139672 


A series of eight workbooks in which the activities 
are-numerous’and Varied. From ‘the start tne student 


can think in terms of success because he can reasonably 
be expected to complete material presented. Vocabulary 
18 given special attention as well .as reading, language, 


oral language and writing. Unit 7 "What's Behind the 
Counter?” deals with social living and some of the 
problems encountered. 


ara 


bGreer-b1vVingston series. Richard Ho *Turner, Follett Publishing 
Goze. vChiicago, 1llinoisj91966, $1.50 


The Television You Watch, The Newspaper You Read, 

The Movies You See, The Phone Calls You Make, workbooks 
designed to improve skills in socialization and leisure 
timenactivities: 


Design for Daily Living, Ellen A. Theil, Theil Enterprises, 

peoecox 1183; Quincy, Florida, 32351, 1972, $5.00. 
Framework for curriculum development for children and 
youth with mental retardation. 4Sood for new ideas. 


Safe and Sound, Gary D. Lawson, Cal-Central Press, 2629 Fifth 
Sreepox, bo). Sacramento; California; 1965. $1.60. 


Work designed for group discussion or independent study 
Sheets. 


A Teacher's Notebook on American Problems, Department of Educa- 
tion, Lincotin, Nebraska, 1961. 


A total of seventeen problem areas (units) are included 
in the five major areas of study. In each unit, basic 
concepts to be studied (content) suggested activities 
(methods) ‘and recommended resources (materials) have been 
printed in parallel columns so that the teacher may grasp 
the total plan of teaching each particular topic. 


social Skills for Living and Learning, A Guide for Teachers 
of Children with Retarded Mental Development, Margaret A. 


Neuber, Distributed by athletic store, State College, Pa., 1962. 


This guide has been arranged in terms of four stages to 
include the primary, intermediate, junior high school 
and senior high school levels. Each area has been 
arranged on three growth levels and the materials have 
been grouped as level A, level B, and level C in an 
attempt to make progress developmental. 


The Slow Learning Program in the Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
Curriculum Bulletin No. 119, Cincinnati Public Schools. Pogae 


743 pages. 


This bulletin is a guide to the instruction of slow 
learning pupils enrolled in a special education class 

from the primary through the senior high school grades. 

It is designed for children whose needs demand a departure 
from the traditional instructional approach. 


You Are Growing Up Series, Social Living Series, Continental 
Press, Inc., Elizabethtown, Pa., sheets for liquid duplication, 


$3.00 a packet. 


Individual sheets for class discussion or independent work. 


The Turner-Livingston Reading Series, Follett Educational 
Corporation, Chicago, 114anois, 1960.3 150. 


The Person You Are, The Money You Spend, The Family 

You Belong To, The Friends You Make, The Town You 

Live In. All of these workbooks are designed to provide 
activities to help correlate personal and social 
adjustment. 


A Curriculum Guide for the Teacher of the Educable Mentally 
Handicapped, Illinois Plan, The Interstate Printers and 
Publishers ssinaa, Danvehl epee brine 


This curriculum is a-practical guide to use for Vesson 
planning because it approaches the needs of the EMH 
student from a Life Function view. It incorporates 
objectives, motivation, with unit activities. 


To Be a Good American Series, Margaret W. Hudson, Ann A. Weaver, 
Fearon Publ thers, «Ino. 2165 Park ‘Boulevard, Palo il 80:2 Cai. 
94306.,° 1965S 1x5 0 


In Your Family dnivour Conmunntiy, In Your state y<Fn 
Your Community: A good workbook series with a outline 
to ‘help instigate class discussion. 


- 
( 


a 


The Job Ahead, Time Out for Leisure, New Rochester Occupational 
Reading Series, Science Research Associates, Inc., 259 East 
ProtueolLreets,>- Lnicago,! 1) )in0is,, 60611), 1964. 


Text and workbooks are graded for reading. Good 
introduction for life function for high school. 


Handcrafts for Elementary Schools, Moore, Hanburger, Kingzett 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1953, 316 pages. 
This book was written to give practical guidance in 
the teaching and performance of craftwork. It also 
includes sections on paper crafts, novelty crafts, 


woodcrafts, art metalcrafts, textile crafts, graphic 
arts, and leather crafts. 


Teen Guide To Homemaking, Marion S. Barclay, Frances Champion, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, St. Louis, 1967, 516 pages. 


This book is divided into four specific parts: You; 
Your Homemaking Department; Your Family, Recipes. 

Each page contains helpful ideas, quizzes, hints, and 
vocabulary words. Special emphasis is given to topics 
which are important to the family in today's society. 


CIVTCULRESPONSEE TET Y 


You and the Law, Kiwanis International, 101 East Eric Street, 


Chicagotlas Phtinois* 


This free booklet is sponsored as a service to Americans 
youth by Kiwanis International. Articles relating to 
auto theft, disorderly conduct, petty larceny, shop- 
Hipeinds Narcotics, €tC. dare discussed in this booklet; 


How A Bill Goes Through Congress, George A. Pflaum, Pub., Inc., 
38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio 43402. 


Chart presentation of a revenue or appropriation bill 
through the law-making machinery. 


aulih 


Our Federal Courts, Teacher's guide, Dr. Simon Chanez, George 
A. Pflaum, Pub..Inc., 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio 45402) 


Explanation of laws that are meant to help us do the 
things we need and want to do without interfering 

with others basic rights. The courts are used to determine 
guilt or innocence. Can be read in simplified forms 
during study of Civic Responsibility. 


How Our President Serves Us, Teacher's guide, Dr. Simon Chavez, 
George, A. Pflaum, Pub., Inc., 38.West Fifth Street, Dayton: 
Ohi.” 48407. Sa oD. 


Chart showing how the Federal Government loaks after 
the welfare of all of us. Shows functions of three 
branches in conducting national affairs. Good to read 
to the students in orientation of Civic Responsibility. 
Use with senior high school also. 


Be A Good American Sekies, Margaret Hudson, Fearon Publishers, 
ee ., 2165 Park Boulevard, Palo Alto, California, 94306, T2639 
Ree 


In Your Family, In Your Community, In Your State, In: 
Your Country: A good series with a good outline to 
help instigate class discussion. 


Color Me American; Gary Lawson, Gary Lawson, 9488 Sara Street, 
ETk Grove, California, $1.50.-80 pages. 


An illustrated workbook on the United States government, 
the branches of government, the bill of rights, and 
what you can do for your country. 


You and Your World, Welleta R. Bolinger, Fearon Publishers, Lear 
Siegler, Inc., Educational Division, Belmont, Californias. taeue 


Comprehensive account of the world aroune us 4! trom indi- 
vidual you, to study of continents.: Informal, with 
plenty of rooom for student to keep. recwet ee on his 
Family ane NSD eRe 3 5 G2", 
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The Slow Learning Program in the Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
Caremiculum Bulletin Nowe 9, ‘Cincinnati Public Schools, 1964, 


743 pages. 


Repuitetin that 4s°a quide tothe instruction ‘of ‘slow 
learning pupils enrolled in special education classes 
from the primary through the senior high school. There 
are a variety of activities to help the student. 


Citizenship and Government pamphlets, Hancock Mutual Life Co., 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass., 02117, free upon request. 


A series of pamphlets on the flag, presidents, patriotic 
songs, pilgrims, the Constitution, etc. 


Government in Emergency, Department of Defense, Office of 
Civil Defense, 1970. 


Excellent supplement for use in studying safety or 
functions of local and state government. ’' Takes in 
roles people play in disasters and responsibility 
toward others. 


Listen to the. Land, Dr. Robert Manley, Selection Research, Inc., 
P.0. Box 5447, Lincoln, Nebraska’ 68505, $16.50 including 
handling charges, packaged in a book-like binding. 


This series ‘includes ten fifteen minutes cassette re- 
cordings and a complete guide to Nebraska. Each 
cassette covers a different geographic and historical 
segment of the state. The guide contains unusual 

maps and more than thirty experiences tours of Nebraska. 


SretC: 1) 120. Wh. eePrgeuer 


EVALUATION 


Evaluation takes place continually as 
the teacher looks constructively at 
the program, at teaching techniques 
and at the individual progress of 
students. 

Areas of concern 

Methods of evaluation 

Referral 

Tests and measurements 

Prescribing a program 

Interpreting the program to 


other teachers, administrators, 
parents and community 
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AREAS OF CONCERN 


It is difficult to evaluate EMH students. The following 
areas are of greatest concern. 


1. How does his academic progress approach 
the level indicated by his mental age 
and his specific abilities? 


Ze 1S hes adiusrjing) Soc iad lye 


3. To what extent does he develop attitudes 
that will help him to be a well-adjusted 
adult? 
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HOME ViStis BY DEACHERS 


Home visits are highly desirable. They afford a teacher an 
opportunity to discuss what modern schools are trying to do and 
to make suggestions concerning educational problems for retarded 
children. Teachers discuss educational problems only but do 

not offer advice on other family problems. To tell what a child 
does well is more important than negative comments and criticism. 
A form is included for reporting significant items. 


Report of Home Visit 


Pupil's Name 


Address Phone, .. 

Parent Interviewed Date of Visit 

School 

Specific Problem ( 


If more than one home visit, give dates and reasons: 


Teacher's Signature 
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METHODS OF EVALUATION 


There are a number of methods used for student evaluation. 
The usefulness of each method will vary with school district 
policies. Here are some important suggestions: 


1. Home Visitations 
It helps the teacher to see the student 
in his natural environment. 


2. Letter to Parents 
a. Parents seem to appreciate a 
narrative type of evaluation 
as opposed to only grade cards. 


b. Inform parents of acceptable 
behavior as well as negative 
behavior. 


c. Copies oftakl fettersmshould be 
kept on file. 


3. Report Card 
a. Regular school form 


b. Modified for special classes 
(S, N, U replacing competitive grades.) 


c. Inserts to provide supplementary 
information. 


4. Parent-Teacher Conferences 
a. Advisable within the first nine 
weeks. 


Deeenvpecorason thts Visit should be 
written immediately for the teacher's 
file for follow-ups. (Refer to 
discussion questions on parent- 
teacher conferences.) 


5. Telephone Reporting 
This is generally used for immediate 
feedback to parents on a specific problem. 
Some parents do not speak English; some 
cannot read. 
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Cumulative Folders 

The teacher should check with the building 
principal or director of special services 
concerning the use of these records. If it 
is school policy to keep cum records in the 
office, the teacher should make copies for 
file in her own classroom. 


Anecdotal Records 
a. It is advisable to write anecdotal 
records immediately. 


b. All behavior recorded should be 
observable, not inferred. 


c. All written records should be objective. 


d. CAUTION: Do not fill cum folders with 
unessential verbiage. 
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EVALUATING PROGRESS 


Here's a darned good start, but don't stop now! 


The following are only a few examples of evaluative checklists 
for your use. You will want to expand them developmentally 

to evaluate your students and yourself in achieving desired 
learning outcomes. Reporting can be by check mark or by 


symbols (+ improving, O functioning here, - regressing). 
Academic 

Math 

] Recognizes coins 

2 Knows relative value of coins 

3 Able to work problems dealing with money 

4 Knows how to make and count change 


Social Adjustment 


Receiving Help 


] Accepts help only when imposed 

2 Accepts help when encouraged 

3 Recognizes need for and accepts help 

a Recognizes need for help usually and requests 
assistance 

_ Selects appropriate sources for help independently 


Personal Adjustment 


Physically strikes out 

Verbalize anger--shouts 

Tries to control anger by talking it over 
Controls anger 
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REFERRAL 


The special education teacher needs to be an active resource 
to regular classroom teachers when referring a student for 
possible special education placement. 


When it is felt that additional assistance is needed to 

make learning productive for a child, a written referral is 
necessary to document this need. The referral is designed 

to provide that information. Referral should be made through 
your immediate superior in accordance with school policy. 
Referral should be written specifically for the resource 
person to whom you are submitting the referral. 


Pertinent facts should be stated accurately and consisely. 
Information about the family should answer such questions as: 

Is this the only child in the family that needs help? Are there 
real, foster or step-parents involved? How does the community 
view this family? 


REASON FOR REFERRAL: Be specific in describing behaviors that 
seem to interfere with the child's learning, with your teaching, 
or with other students! learning. If you feel there is! ajdis-= 
ability, a description of the behaviors that suggest this are 
particularily helortul. 


SPECIAL DISABILITIES: This is the place to suggest apparent 
problems with hearing, vision, etc. Any relevant medical 
information is also important here. 


PERSONAL STRENGTHS: This information is helpful in the res@uree 
person's contact with the child. In addition to helping @Stauias 
rapport, it will also suggest kinds of ways the child may 

perceive nimself positively. 


PREVIOUS SCHOOL EXPERIENCE: If school record information) tou 
accurate, it is very helpful to contact the parent about previous 
school experience; particularly frequency of moves, retentions, 
and attitudes. 


MOST RECENT TEST DATA: Information should be included that would 
be of use to the resource person. 


ALTERNATIVES: Any alternatives that are available in considepana 
this youngster's needs should be explicitly identified. eff spaeme 
are no alternatives either in placement or in services, the purpose 
of the referral becomes one of establishing local need. 
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Referral Dated 


REFERRAL FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 


J Child's Full Name AG@QeipGrader> “Sex 
Address Birthdate School 
Parents Occupation 
eibathenlaern aeiiQhothsry) 
No. O @eenmid ren ein) the kami by: aioe): dérew wYoungert.«n Boys... Girls 


INFORMATION about the family the examiner should know. (Parent interest 
and involvement with child, school.) 


Referring Agency Child's Teacher 
REASON FOR REFERRAL 


a Describe any special disabilities and significant medical history. 


Describe the child's personal strengths and accomplishments. 


Previous school experience--list schools attended, dates of attendance, 
length of time in the present district. 


MOST RECENT TEST DATA: 
Name of Test Date Examiner Results 


Are there any alternatives to the child's present placement? 


Use reverse side to add any other pertinent information about this child. 
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TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


Special education teachers should be familiar with 
testing and measurements; this does not mean they should 
concern themselves with interpreting the results to parents 
and other classroom teachers. They should always consult the 
school psychologist or guidance counselor for interpretation. 
To acquaint teachers with tests frequently used, the following 
List aSeeticl udede 


intelligence 
Goodenough-Harris Drawing Test. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 


World, 1963. 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. Minneapolis: Amer. Guidance 
Services, 1959. 

Slosson Intelligence Test. East Aurora: Slosson Educational 
Pub hicetnons:,”  W96s. 

Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, Third Rev. N.Y.: Houghton 
Might. 71 3G. 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. N.Y.: Psychological 
Corpa;s 1949. 


2Ocial nap r iia tion 

AAMD Adaptive Behavior Scale, Wshngtn, D.C.: Amer. Assn. Ment] 
Dfncy, 1969. 

CainLevine Social Competency Scale, Palo Alto: Consult, Psych. 
PreSS. nae. 

Vineland Social Maturity Scale, Minneapolis: Educational Test 
Bureau, 1953. 

Y E MR (Young Educable Mentally Retarded) Performance Profile. 
Ridgefield: Rprt. “Serv oot See ceo eal ge st oon 6 


Academic Readiness and Achievement 

Calif. Achievement Jests, i963 Norms. Monterey: Calif. beam 
Bureau, 1957. 

Comprenensive Tests of Basic Skills, Monterey: Calf. Test Bureaue 
1968. 

Metropolitan Readiness Tests. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
World, 1964. 

Wide Range Achievement Test. New York: Psychological Corporation, 
1946. 

Gates Reading Survey. New York: Columbia University, 1958. 


Multi-Purpose Inventorying 
SRA Primary Mental Abi ?vties, Ages S to 7 and Ages 7°ta 17- 


Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1954. (Has some 
features not included in 1962 rev.) 

Valett's Psycheducational Inventory of Basic Learning Abilities. 
Palo Alto: Fearon Publishers, 1968. 
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Specific (or Adapted) Purpose Inventorying 
A Book about Me. Pee Science Research Associates, 1952. 


Basic Sight Word Test (Dolch). Champaign: Garrard Press, 1942. 

California Phonic Survey. Monterey: California Test Bureau, 1963. 

Developmental Test of Visual Perception. (Frostig). Palo Alto: 
Consulting, Psy chotogistse Press. .rl963:. 

Te Onissa es mois PS Cno mg uis tic) Aonnintn e's Oo Urbanass U.' of I11. 
Press,” 1968 

Purdue Perceptual-Motor Survey (Kephart). Columbus: Chas E. 
Merrill, 1966. 

Special Fitness Test for Mentally Retarded. Washington, D. C.: 
AAPHER, 1968. 


Design For Daily Living 

A Framework for Curriculum Development 
for Children and Youth with 

Mental Retardation 

Thiel Enterprises 

Pelee ox lp 3 

QUINCY, Florjda, 32351 

1972 Revision 
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PRESCRIBING A PROGRAM 


Communication 


i 


Follow-Up 
le 


Meet the psychologist at the time of the 
examination. 


Confer with psychologist concerning 
interpretation of test data. 


Discuss recommendations for specific 
Classroom ~activiaryes.. 


Translate recommendations into workable 
classroom procedures in your program and 
integrate students within the regular 
classroom program as much as possible on 
an individual basis. 


Periodically re-read the psychological 

evaluation and re-evaluate the program 

to see if it meets the student's needs. : 
This would be the most effective way to ‘<a 
determine when re-examination is 

warranted. 


(4 
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INTERPRETATION OF THE PROGRAM 
TO OTHER TEACHERS--INTEGRATION 


Integration is a developmental process. The following 
steps should help lead to successful integration. 


1. Through informal chats, inform teachers in 
your building about the nature of mental 
retardation. 


2. Have an open invitation to regular class 
teachers and students to see what goes on 
in your classroom. 


3. Discuss with the regular classroom teacher 
the importance of her relationship with the 
EMH student. 


4. Encourage the EMH students to participate 
in extracurricular activities for which 
they have an aptitude and interest. 


5. Keep in mind that all EMH students cannot be 
integrated into the regular classroom, but 
most will benefit from attending some regular 
classes. 


6. Work constantly to make the special education 


classroom and yourself an integral part of the 
school. For example, make your classroom 


available for homeroom and other activities; 
make yourself available to sponsor activities in 
the school. 


The following are guidelines for regular classroom teachers 
to refer to when teaching EMH students. 


1. Treat the mentally handicapped student like 
a normal child, but do not ‘expect that he 
will react like one. : ' 


2. Mentally handicapped children learn only what they 
repeat often. Every method, no matter how lively, 
that does not allow sufficient time for practice 
will fail with the mentally handicapped. , 


3. Give the child sufficient time. 


Do not allow the child to doodle when he 
is supposed to be doing something. f 


See that the child finvemeso wnat ne sias 
Svarted. 


Show the mentally handicapped how to do things. 
Help him only when it is really necessary. 

The child can learn only what he is ready to 
learn. Do not demand too much of him. Teach 


him only one thing at a time. 


Show satisfaction when the child has done 
something correctly. 


The work situation must never take on the 
cheracteristies Of a test. 


TRANSITION REPORT TO SENIOR HIGH TEACHER 


Name Age Grade School 
Health 
Weight Underweight Overweight Defects: Visual 
Auditory 
Dental 
Other Health Problems 


Mental Development 
Physical Development 


Scholastic 
Teacher's estimate of ability 
Level of Achievement 
Quality of Work Done 
Special abilities and interests 
Subjects more difficult than others 
Attendance Record: Days attended 
Days absent Reason 
9 Times tardy Reason 
Attitude toward teacher 
Behavior 
Cooperation of Parents 


Personal 
Cleanliness 


Attitude toward other children 

Social Development 

Emotional Development 

Usually timid Sensitive Self Conscious 


Suggestions of Teacher: 


Prepared by Date 


@ 
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CHILD ABUSE LAWS 


Child abuse laws should be of concern to all teachers. 
Due to their particular handicaps and disabilities the EMH 
student is more often the subject of abuse. For this reason 
the teacher of EMH students should familiarize himself with 
these laws, taking into consideration both his personal 
relationship with the student and his responsibility to report 
known cases of abuse. 


28-481. Wilifully inflicted injuries: child, incompetenc 


disabled person; report to county attorney. Any person who has 
reason to believe that severe physical injury has been will- 


fully inflicted upon any child, or any incompetent or dis- 
abled person by the parent, guardian, or temporary or permanent 
custodian of such person, shall report the injury to the county 
attorney in the county where the parent, guardian, or custodian 
resides. 


28-482. Willfully inflicted injuries: child, incompetent, 


disabled person; report; privileged. The information contained . 
in any report to the county attorney required by the provisions 


of section 28-481 shall be absolutely privileged and shall not. 
constitute slander, libel, breach of confidence, or invasion 
of any right of privacy. 


28-483. Willfully inflicted injuries: child, incompetent, 
disabled person; report; county attorney; investigation. The 
county attorney shat immediately cause any report received under 
the provisions of section 28-481 to be investigated by his office, 
the county department of public welfare, or any other agency 
designated by him for that purpose. Upon completion of the 
investigation the county attorney shall take such action as may 
be necessary to prevent further injury to the child, incompetent, 
or disabled person. Upon disposition of such matter, the county 
attorney shall make a report thereof to the county department of 
‘ public welfare, except in such cases where the county attorney 
is of the opinion that there is not evidence of severe physical 
injury willfully inflicted upon any child, or any incompetent 
or disabled person by the parent, guardian or temporary or 
permanent custodian of such person, as provided in section 28-481. 


28-484. Willfully inflicted injuries: child, incompetent, 
disabled person; failure to report; penalty. ny person who: 


willfully fails to make the report required by the provisions of 


section 28-481 shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined in a sum not exceeding one hundred 
dollars. ; 
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INTERPRETING THE PROGRAM TO ADMINISTRATORS 


Encourage the superintendent(s) of your district to visit 
and familiarize himself with your program. His acceptance, 
rejection, or even compliance will be mirrored by all those 
with whom he comes in contact. 


1. Do not expect the superintendent and building 
principal to be experts on special education 
programming but help them to realize that your 
program.ts moc ta Trill... it. 1S. an essential, 
endorsed part of the school curriculum and 
supported by the State Department of Education. 


2. Look for the most efficient ways of working with 
both the building principal and PaaS of 
specia| services. 


3. Special education teachers need a planning 
period each day to plan curriculum and meet 
with other teachers who have EMH students 
integrated in their classes. 


4. The EMH classroom should appear as much like 
other instructional classrooms in the building. 
No door signs or labels indicating "special 
education" should be evident in the room. 


5. In order for instruction to be geared to the 


achievement level of the students, programming 
flexibility for each student should be maintained. 
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INTERPRETING THE PROGRAM TO PARENTS (@ 


Write a letter to parents explaining who you 

are and telling them you would like to meet 
them. Present them with a short biographical 
sketch (or data) of your experience in teaching. 
Invite them to come to visit your classroom. 


Have an Open House to show your room and program 
to parents and friends. Have a coffee hour 
for getting acquainted. 


Initiate a parent study group by inviting parents 
to come for a specified period of time where they 
can discuss commor problems relating to life 
adjustment for their children. 


Select room parents for the purpose of assisting 
in field trips and planning special events. 


Encourage one-to-one contact with the parents. 
This is possible in a home visit, at the grocery 
store. .an ane street. ete. 


Refer to cPointers. .for Parents. On fob. Lomnig - 
page for further suggestions. (( 
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PARENT AND TEACHER CONFERENCE 


Name Date 


Suggested Topics for Discussion in the Conference 


Ability to cooperate with teacher with other children oe 


Carries responsibility for his age 

Respects property and authority 

Courteous 

Pays attention 

Follows directions 

Shows readiness 

Work Habits 

Oral reading Silent reading 
Oral expression Written expression 


Social Studies 


Arithmetic 


Writing ic ves 
Spelling 

Health Physical Education Safety 

Art Music 


What does parent want most for his child? 


Doésiparent seal tischoo!] isSdoingvallh lit ‘can’ for*child? 


Suggestions as to how home and school could work together for’ 
the child's welfare. 


Leave parent with a feeling that his cooperation, visits, and 


Suggestions as to the good of his child are welcome at any time. 


Impress upon them that you are both working for the same goal-- 
the welfare of the child. 


Dae 


POINTERS FOR PARENTS 


CLARA M. CHANEY (@ 
Director of Parent Education 
Achievement Center for Children 
Department of Education 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Set aside specific work periods so the child will know 
that "Now" we perform these tasks. 


Start with short work periods -- 20 to 30 minutes in length. 
Increase the time as the child's interest and aptitude 
increases, and as you gain confidence in your ability as 

a teacher and control of the situation. 


Learn how to be a teacher, objective and impersonal, 
during the work periods, then go back to being a mother 
(or father) the rest of the day. 


Be firm but- gentle. Speak slowly, firmly and clearly, 
but never with anger or impatience. 


Use a quite authoritative voice. Deveitop confidence in 

yourself and the child and let your voice carry this 

confidence to the child. When working with the child = 
during the study periods or when you have assigned him a (( 
task during the day. 


Insist that he follow through on each task to its completion 
and perform it in exactly the manner you prescribe. Never 
allow the child to terminate a task unless it's completed. 


Do not let the child gain control of the situation. 


a. Remember that you are to structure all tasks and give 
the commands. 


b. The child may use many methods to avoid a given task. 
He may try to make minor changes, verbalize, resist, 
act foolish, giggle or develop aches and pains. Stop 
these overtures, or if this is impossible, ignore them 
and work right through them. Remain task oriented. 


c. If the child throws a tantrum tell him to go ahead and 
“blow his top" but that he will still have to perform 
the given task when he has finished. 


Make commands short, simple and related to the task. 
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Wait after a command is given to allow the child time to 


tad nked te nKnough.. 


a. Remember these children must collect the facts, close 
the door, (so to speak) and correlate the facts before 
they can perform. 


Repeat a command only after time for correlation has been 
given. 


If you feel the child is ready to perform, but seems unable 
to pull the action out, add "Now." 


If necessary, add tactual stimuli. 

day piace, tne, chiudd bodidy unto the task 

b. Steady his hand 

c. Give a well-delivered, impersonal "swat" 


Do not give the child a choice unless you intend to abide 
by his choice. 


a. Do not say, "Come now, shall we do this?" or "Let's 
EYES Fal aR 


b. If you give him a choice between two tasks make sure 
the plus value of your task is higher. 


c. Do not use threats or promises. These presuppose actions 
or events that will take place at a ‘ater date and this 
child has very little, if any, time concept. 


When the child is working at a table, try to have the table 
and chair at a height where the child is comfortable and 
his feet are on the floor or stool. 


a. Keep the child on the chair during that portion of the 
work period. Do not allow him to avoid the task by 
leaving the table. 


b. If, however, he makes a point of sliding down off the 
chair to avoid the material presented to him, insist 
that he carry through and finish the activity at the 
point where you catch him, no matter .how uncomfortable 
the position. Then command him to sit up and proceed 
to the next task. 


Learn to anticipate the child's abortive and resistive moves 


before he makes them. 
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Draw the child's eyes into the task repeatedly. 


If a given task proves too difficult, change to another tags 
and then come back to it. If, after several attempts, the 
child does not show any comprehension of the task, do not 
abandon. Find a simpler approach. 


Teach the child to relax. 


a. Have him practice sitting, lying and standing perfectly 
still and relaxed. 


b. Massage his neck and shoulders during periods or other 
times when he seems tense. 


c. Use a clock with a prominent second hand or a timer. 
If you use a clock, have him be very quiet and relaxed 
as he watches the hand make a revolution. If you use 
a timer, tell him to be very quiet until the bell rings. 


d. Begin with very short periods of time (1/2 minute to 
a minute) then gradually increase the time. 


Use the word "No" sparingly. 
Do not say "No" unless you intend to carry through and see 
to. WE that. the-ehai ds obeys: 


If you say "No" today, be sure that the same action will 
bring a "No" with the same repercussions an hour later, 
tomorrow or next week. “Exception: When and if a chiid 
advances to a point where he can properly handle the 
forbidden item. 


DornNota dye . 


a. The initial performance is the most important. Never 
repeat a performance more than 2 or 3 times. If you 
wish the child to perform more often in one study period, 
leave the activity, go to another, then return. 


D.. Add variations. 

Each parent. should work, with. the*¢chfid=butenot=both ata 
Same time except when an extra pair of hands are needed. Even 
then all commands for that particular work period should be 
given by one parent. 


Mother and Dad, learn to relax. 


RR KK. OK ORK Kk eke 


Taken from: "The Perceptually Handicapped Child in the Home" 


Canadian Association for Children with Learning 
Disabilities, Suite 318, 88 Eglinton Avenue fact. 
Toronto 12% ,Ombar to 
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INTERPRETING THE PROGRAM TO THE COMMUNITY 


Make a filmstrip or movie of activities carried 

on in the program to show the public what special 
education does for the mentally handicapped child. 
This can show students being involved as groups 

or individuals. Show your composite to service 
clubs and interested parties. 


Use resource people from the community to explain 
their functions, see your program in action, 
and return their reactions to the community. 


Use your field trips to introduce special education 
to the community. 


Inform the public of interesting things undertaken 
in your program by alerting the news media. 
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CURRENT RESOURCES IN PRINT 


Section lV 


Evaluation 


Design for Daily Living, A Framework for Curriculum 
Development for Children and Youth with Mental Retardation, 


Ellen A.’ Thiel Thiel Enterprises, P. 0: Box Tiga, Guanes 
PLOridawecco leat.» 


A good evaluation section with some new approaches. 


Counseling Parents of Mentally Retarded Children and Youth, 
David H. Fils, Ph.D. and Arthur A. Attwell, Ed.D., Los Angeles 


County Supt. of Schools Office; Division Of Special Educatiaae 
155 West Washington Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015, $1.00. 


This series of 10 lectures conducted under a Title VI 
Federal Project has been compiled to help parents, 
teachers and school administrators as well as the 
general public, acquire a broader knowledge and under- 
standing of MR and to understand the kinds of questions 
of concern to parents. 


The T1linois Plan,’ Curriculum Guide for Specialv Education, 
The Educable Mentally Handicapped, The Interstate Printers 
& PuUbsshers , tne. Danv wile. wee 


Good evaluation section for special education 
teacher for school report form, letter to the 
parents, parent-teacher conference, home visits, 
records , etc 


Identifying School Children With Special Needs, prepared by 
Special Education Department, Kearney State College, Kearney, 


NE 68847, May 1971. 


Special education programs and services for 
classroom use by teachers and administrators 
in Nebraska. 


Preparing Instructional Objectives, Robert F. Mager, Fearon 
Pubtlisner,  PalowAlte .Calarorndas 


Professional reading for instructional objectives 
preparation. 


@ Nebraska Directory of Services for Children and Youth, 
sponsored by Nebraska Committee for Children and Youth, 
Porm 4003 lath loon, State Capital Building, Lincoln, 
NE 68509. 


Resource for teachers which includes agencies which 
provide professional services for children under 21 
years of age. Organizations who assist children 

and governmental departments that offer services for 
children and youth. 
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AN ANIMAL STORY FOR EDUCATORS 


The animals got together in the forest one day and decided 
to. start a. School.: There was> axrabbat,’ a bird wacsoulry eee 
fish, and an eel, and they formed a board of education. The rabbit 
insisted that running be in the curriculum. Ihe fish. 1s ieee 
that swimming be in the curriculum and the squirrel insisted sta 
perpendicular tree climbing be in the curriculum. So theyopue 
all of these things together and wrote a curriculum guide. They 
insisted that all of the: animals take, all of the subjectsy 

Although the rabbit was getting an A in running, perpendi- 
cular tree climbing was a real problem for him; he kept falling 
over backward. Pretty soon he got to be sort of brain damaged, 
and he couldn't run well anymore. He found that instead of making 
an A in running, he was making a C and, of course, he still made 
an F in perpendicular climbing. 

The bird was really beautiful at flying, but when it came 
time for burrowing in the ground, he couldn't do so well. He kept 
breaking his beak and wings. Pretty soon he was making aC in 
flying as well as an F in burrowing, and he had a miserable time 
with perpendicular tree climbing. 

The animal who was valedictorian of the class was a mentally 
retarded eel who could do everything in a passable manner. But 
no one complained because everybody was taking all of the subjects, 


and it was called education. 
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We laugh at this, but should we? It seems to me that edu- 
cation has not in the past recognized the wonderful uniqueness of 
every individual. You will be the only you to ever pass through 
this world. Something within the you of you is different from 
every other single human being. It will determine how you will 
project in this world, how you will see this world, how you will 
become a human being. That uniqueness is what worries me because 
it seems to me that we're discouraging it; we're losing it. We're 
not stressing it; we're not encouraging people to let it out. 

One goal of education should be the process of helping every- 
one to discover his uniqueness, to teach him how to develop that 
uniqueness, and then to show him how to give it away - because 
that's the only reason for having anything. Imagine what this 
world would be like if all along the way you had people say to 
you, "It's good that you're unique; it's good that you're different 
Show me your differences so that maybe I can learn from them." 

But we still participate in the processes of trying to make 
everyone like everybody else. 

Are you really you or are you what people have told you you 
are? Are you allowing others to be themselves? Why not think 
about this as you work to recognize the wonderful uniqueness in 
each student. 

Dns Leo) Fes Buscag lia 


Professor Of Education 
University of Southern California 
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